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A Dartmoor pedigree stallion owned by 
Mrs F Thompson at Haytor by Malcolm 
Snelgrove = 
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TREVOR BEER 1937-2017 


Tributes have been paid to ‘true countryman’, 
wildlife author, artist and columnist Trevor 
Beer MBE, who died at the end of June. 
Trevor was a naturalist, environmentalist and 
big cat expert, and passed away in hospital 
aged 80 with his & 
family at his 
bedside. He leaves 
his wife Rosemary, 
children Robin, 
Stephen, Mark, 
Carol and Paul 
4 plus several 
grandchildren and 
great grandchildren. His dearest friend Endymion Beer, 
who also visited him in his final hours, said: ‘Trevor's 
readers will miss him too, they all wrote such lovely letters.’ 


Endymion Beer 


Trevor was awarded the MBE for work with wildlife and has 
written many books on the subject. The Editor was a friend 

q of Trevor and knew him as a shy but caring person; many 
#| Of his articles and photographs have been used in Dartmoor 
News over the years. Trevor was also a great artist and 


ing bi ki : 
Siawiig by ever for loved drawing birds such as kingfishers 


forthhcoming book Ghostly ‘ : oe 
Dartmoor written by Paul We published an article about Trevor in issue 124, 


Rendell January/February 2012. 


recently been restored. The old trough 
near Roborough Rock was cleaned and 
repaired, the original Queen Victoria's 
diamond jubilee dates were restored and 
those of the current monarch were 
added. The funding came from Yelverton 
Rotary Club, Yelverton History Club, 
Harrowbeer Interest Group and DNPA. 


The fountain was opened on 18th July 

1900 by Mrs Hann, the Mayoress of The water trough after restoration Paul Rendell 
Plymouth. The stone for the trough was 

given by Mr Hamblyn and Sir Massey Lopes gave permission to quarry the remaining 
stone required for the structure from Roborough Down; the total cost was £40 18s 
4d. The water issues from a brass lions head which was supplied free by Plymouth 
Corporation and was for use by both 'man and beast’. 
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NEW VENTURE WITH PACK PONIES 


Dartmoor farmers Robyn Petrie-Ritchie and Steve Alford have just launched an 
exciting new way to explore the moor, using gentle and sure-footed Dartmoor ponies 
from their own family's Cawsand herd, which has been in the Alford family for at least 
six generations. 


Led by Dartmoor guide Paul Rendell, the first guided Dartmoor pack ponies walk took 
place in mid-July with a group of more than 20 people, including families with very 
small children and an inspirational young man by the name of Lee Bramham. 


Lee attends Made-Well CIC, based 
at West Fishleigh Farm in 
Hatherleigh, Devon. The service 
4 provides ‘constructive, purposeful 
# and positive day opportunities for 
people with learning disabilities, 
physical difficulties and mental ill 
health diagnosis.’ 


After the walk, Lee said: '| have 
Hemiplegia, which is a_ slight 
physical disability as a result of a 
brain injury following a fall when | 
was at University. | was provided 


Crossing the brook Paul Rendel! With support throughout the whole 
walk, the ponies were very friendly 
and could sense how | was feeling. They gave me the incentive to complete the walk.' 


Robyn mentioned an extremely moving moment: ‘During the walk we stopped briefly 

at the first river crossing. When the ponies turned and saw Lee appearing over the 

brow of the hill just behind us, Petal raised her head and called out to him! It was just 
as though she was offering some encouragement to one of her gang!’ 


The history of the area was 
explained by Paul during the 
walk and when the group 
arrived at the stone rows 
below Cosdon a cream tea 
was served for all the walkers. 


The wonderful pack ponies 
carried all the goodies with 
them and everyone enjoyed 
the refreshments under misty 
Dartmoor skies. 


Enjoying the cream tea 
Paul Rendell 
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NEW PONIES AT BELLEVER 


Clare Stanaton reports 


Joining our existing herd of ponies this er : 
week were five new youngsters — three fm 
pedigree geldings from Elizabeth 
Newbolt-Young's Shilstone Rocks Stud, 

a pedigree colt and a Supplementary 
Register (SR) filly from Margaret Rogers 
and Michael Lamb of Chinkwell Stud. 
These ponies will grow and mature on 
the site over the coming year or two in 
preparation to being sold by their 
breeders to go out on conservation | 
grazing sites across the UK. 


The Dartmoor Pony Heritage Trust | i = 

(DPHT) has handled and prepared all Ponies arriving at Bellever Paul Rendell 
five, in fact the boys from Shilstone Rocks 

actually lived in the parkland at Parke, Bovey Tracey, last summer when they were 
with their gorgeous mums! The ponies at Bellever help to manage the site and their 
grazing patterns are being studied as part of DPHT's Grazing Research project in 
conjunction with Dartmoor Zoo and Plymouth University. 


LOWERY LANE TO BE CLOSED FOR ONE WEEK 


Road works and repairs to Lowery Road leat bridge near Burrator Reservoir will mean 
the road will be closed for one week later in the year. This was due to happen in July 
but Devon County Highways are running late with other road works hence the delay. 
A diversion for all traffic will be via the perimeter road around Burrator Reservoir. 


BELSTONE POST OFFICE 
Report by Chris Walpole 


The Outreach Post Office service at Belstone began in 2001 when Okehampton Post 
Office (PO) began to open on Tuesday and Thursday mornings in the village hall. 
North Tawton PO (now part of Crediton PO) took over this valuable service in 2007, 
but in June this year notices were posted announcing a ‘Public Consultation — Change 
of Service' with a proposal to only open on Tuesday mornings. The consultation period 
ran until 18th July but the notice also stated: 'The proposed opening hours will be 
implemented during consultation’, which left locals feeling their views were of no 
importance. There was a worry that Belstone might lose its Post Office altogether but 
then Alex Hill from South Zeal Stores stepped in. Already providing Outreach services 
at Throwleigh and Chagford, he reworked his staffing rotas to also provide Outreach 
services to Belstone on Tuesday mornings between 9.30am and 11.30am. 
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DITSWORTHY WARREN HOUSE 


e4 | The old farmhouse at Ditsworthy 

“ae \\Narren, featured in the film War Horse 

in 2010, is now in a very bad and 

q unloved state. It has remained empty 

tj since the making of the film and 

& requires major works to prevent it 

©, | falling down. It has also been broken 

a. We a a into a number of times this year which 
The front of the farmhouse Pauline Greenwood hasn't helped its condition. 


LETTERBOX MEET AT LEE MOOR 


It was 39 years ago in 1978 that the first Letterbox Meet was held at The Forest Inn. 
The numbers now attending this popular event at Lee Moor Village Hall give an 
indication how this popular hobby has grown over the years. 


The Autumn Meet for this year is on Sunday 29th October, the day the clocks go 
back, and provides an opportunity to all those interested in Letterboxing and exploring 
Dartmoor to gather together. The doors will be open between 10.00am and 4.30pm. 


There will be a number of charity Letterbox walks for sale to raise funds for their 
individual charities; the walks are suitable for all ages and abilities, always a good 
way to begin the hobby. The Dartmoor Pony Heritage Trust will have their new 
letterbox walk around Bellever. 


The Dartmoor Letterboxing 100 club currently has over 14,000 members from across 
the UK and abroad and will be on hand to register new members. There will also be 
the 2017 Catalogue of Letterbox Clues for sale and a chance to order a monthly 
Letterbox update. 


The Dartmoor Society as usual will be promoting the society which continues its work 
as an independent voice for those who find Dartmoor a source of livelihood or 
inspiration. 


Dartmoor Magazine and Dartmoor News will have prominent stalls along with Ink 
Print of Okehampton which has large stocks of stationary items suitable for 
Letterboxing. This year Rob Hutchinson will be selling copies of his Dartmoor Photos 
and there will be a new stall selling walking related items. 


There will be a special 'One Day Stamp’ to be collected along with many other one 
day and travelling stamps which are brought along for the keen collector. 


The village hall provides both a bar and excellent refreshment service so no need to 
go hungry; a warm welcome is guaranteed for all. 


If you require details on having a stall please email Stephanie Paul on: 
stephpaul2@hotmail.com 
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OPERATION GRANITE 


A joint operation on Dartmoor in June targeted motorists with more than 200 vehicles 
being stopped in one day. According to police, 33 vehicles were reported for speeding 
and 75 vehicles were checked for red diesel use. A team of 50 people in total were 
involved in the operation including officers from Devon and Cornwall Police, DNPA 
Rangers, Trading Standards and other partner agencies. Operation Granite was 
conducted to combat the ‘fatal five’ which are: excess speed; distraction; not wearing 
seatbelts; careless and inconsiderate driving; impairment through drink or drugs. 


BELSTONE CAR PARK 


In response to the fairly frequent use of the 
car park opposite Belstone Village Hall being 
used by camper vans staying overnight, three 
new signs have been erected on the site 
reminding people that overnight sleeping is 
not allowed. 


This is an ongoing problem right across 

Dartmoor with many camper vans 

overnighting in lay-bys and cark parks across 

the moor. On one evening recently 15 

camper vans were seen parked overnight. In 

July there were four camper vans in the Four 

Winds car park at 7.30am, they had been One of the new signs Chris Walpole 
there all night. 


SLEEPLESS IN SEAFFLE BELSTONE 


Steve Mason ponders an alternative to counting sheep 


It's official, Belstone is the place to be for 

insomniacs! In addition to sign depicted in the 

news item above, Belstone's car park also | 

boasts another sign; this one prohibits all L« 

sleeping at night by order of both of both 

Belstone Commoners and DNPA. So next 

time you're wide awake in the wee small 

hours why not head on over to the village and 

meet up with fellow agrypnia sufferers. 

Perhaps we could ask Chris and Marion to 

open up The Old School Tearoom and lay on 

some somnambulistic sustenance? And 

when dawn breaks we can all return to our 

cars (or campers?) to catch up on those long a . 
lost hours of oblivion, safe in the knowledge : ey ee 
that we can do so legally once again! Belstone welcomes insomniacs! Chris Walpole 
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COUNTRYFILE VISTS 
DARTMOOR 


A team of six people visited Dartmoor 
at the end July to film a piece on how 
important ponies are on Dartmoor. 
Sean Fletcher from BBC's Countryfile 
talked to Robyn Petrie-Ritchie of 
Dartmoor Park Ponies about why we 
should be saving the ponies on 
Dartmoor and how they can help 
young people. Lee Bramham, an 
inspirational young man whom the 
ponies Petal and May have helped, 
was also interviewed. 
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THE LEAPING SALMON AT 
HORRABRIDGE 


The new owner of the Leaping 
Salmon pub in Horrabridge is 
Christopher Andrews, who has lived 
at Sortridge Manor with his family for 
the past 10 years. 


Christopher commutes to London for 
a Monday to Thursday job as 
Financial Manager of a small chain of 
up-market hotels and is looking for a 
manager to run the pub once 
essential repairs and redecoration are 
completed; work is due to start in 
early autumn. 


Christopher brought the freehold from 
Enterprise Inns after a deal with the 
Co-op fell through and Enterprise 
gave up trying to find somebody to 
buy another lease. 


Robyn being interviewed by Sean Paul Rendell The pub for sale Steve Mason 


DARTMOOR PRISON BREAK — ULTRA RUNNING EVENT 


A major new event is being planned by the Dartmoor Search and Rescue Team 
(Plymouth) for Saturday 21st October, a fundraising running event in which the 
entrants determine their own route from the start point at HM Prison Dartmoor, 
Princetown, with the aim to achieve the furthest distance (as the crow flies) in a given 
time. There are two categories of 12 and 24 hours duration. Whilst route choice is 
very much down to the individual entrant, it will be restricted to only using public rights 
of way and with a very strong recommendation to only use roads with pavements. 
Participants will be monitored for the full duration of the event by GPS tracker devices 
and associated software. The system allows continuous tracking and location and 
has the facility for individuals to operate an emergency button if necessary. 
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NEW OWNERS AT BADGERS HOLT 


Simon and Emma Beswick took over Badgers Holt at Dartmeet in May and have been 
busy making big changes to the tired, old building. They are planning to serve more 
local food and use more local suppliers. 


SPEEDING BIKERS 


In July this year a local farmer was 
moving cattle from an area west of 
Merrivale to land below Great Mis Tor. 
They had descended the hill past the 
Dartmoor Inn, crossed Merrivale Bridge 
and were ascending the other side of the 
valley towards Four Winds. It was very 
slow work and a lot of traffic had built up 
behind them. As they breasted the old 
quarry car park two motor bikes came 
racing past the line of vehicles and then | 
started to weave in and out of the cattle ; 
and revving their engines if the cows One of the bikers trying to get through += Paul Rendell 
were in the way. One cow was spooked 

and ran off and the others followed across the moor. The bikers just put their feet 
down and raced away up the road with raised fists. They wanted to get past and 
nothing was going to stop them. 


DARTMOOR HILL PONY HAS A RARE SURVIVAL GENE 


Aberystwyth University has discovered that the Dartmoor Hill Pony has a distinct 
genetic signature designed for survival. The Institute of Biological, Environmental and 
Rural Sciences’ (IBERS) study has discovered that the Dartmoor Hill Pony has distinct 
genetics not seen in any other breed before, and may give clues to how they have 
evolved to survive and thrive in a harsh climate. The news comes as the Dartmoor 
community is busy rebranding the Dartmoor Hill Ponies as ‘Dartmoor Hillies' in a bid 
to raise awareness of their vital place in the region's battle for conservation. 


The semi-wild Hillies are all owned by local farmers but live in natural herds, with a 
stallion and his harem of mares free to roam on the high moors. They have grazed 
Dartmoor for 4000 years, helping create the landscape and habitat for rare flora and 
fauna. But farmers face an economic challenge to keep them on the moor, prompting 
the rebranding campaign. 


The Dartmoor Hill Pony Association and Friends of the Dartmoor Hill Pony have 
encouraged the farming community to look for new ways of increasing value to the 
ponies to avoid them being culled when less than one year old. Selling their meat 
and training them to become riding and driving ponies are just two ways in which 
farmers can justify keeping them. 
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NEW KISSING GATES 


Walkers following the popular Two Moors Way between Newbridge and Holne on 
Dartmoor can now enjoy an easier walk thanks to a generous donation from a local 
walking group towards route improvements. Moorland Ramblers provided a £200 
donation to DNPA's Donate for Dartmoor donation scheme to help fund the cost of 
converting worn out stiles with kissing gates. The work was co-ordinated by DNPA 


with assistance from local farmers and contractors. 


Andrew Watson, Head of Recreation, Access and Estates said: 'We would like to 
thank Moorland Ramblers for their contribution towards the cost of the new self-closing 
gates which will make access easier for walkers, whilst remaining stock proof for 
livestock. 


TEN COMMANDMENTS STONES RESTORED 


During the summer months work was carried out on Buckland Beacon high above 
Buck-in-the-Moor. Thanks to a Parishscapes grant and funding from Dartmoor 
Communities Fund, the community of Buckland-in-the-Moor have been able to restore 
the Ten Commandments Stones monument on Buckland Beacon. The work was 
completed in July, having been carried out in two phases by Bath based conservator 
and lettering expert lain Cotton and his team. 


The first phase, completed in late May, saw the stones cleaned and wrapped in 
preparation for the restoration work to commence. The second phase of the process 
saw further careful cleaning before some of the lettering was re-carved to bring it 
back to legibility. Finally, the inscription was painted with a specially designed black 
paint suitable for use at high altitude and in exposed weather conditions. 


The monument was created in 1928 to 
©| celebrate the rejection by parliament of 
the proposed new Book of Common 
Prayer. The Lord of Buckland, Mr William 
Whitely of Wellstor, appointed 
stonemason Mr WA Clement to 
undertake the work, which was started 
on 23rd July 1928 and finished by August 
4, of the same year. Mr Clement, who came 
from Exmouth, is reputed to have lived 
on site in a shepherds hut in order to 
complete the work which consisted of 
cutting over 1500 letters into the hard 
moorland stone. Made up of two tablets 
of natural granite, the monument displays the commandments, a favourite saying of 
Mr Whitley's and the dates when the Bill was read out in parliament. 


The restored stones Paul Rendell 


Now that the work is complete, the site will be monitored by National Park 
Archaeologists and any deterioration will be managed by the National Park Authority's 
Conservation Works Team. 
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CHURCH WALLS REPAIRED 


The stone wall beside the road 
bordering the church yard in 
Princetown has recently been re- 
pointed. The old mortar was removed 
and re-pointed with lime mortar on the 
top and both sides of the wall to 
prevent water ingress in the future. The 
work was carried out by stonemason 
Chris Legg from Norris Green, near 
Calstock. 


The wall being repaired Paul Rendell 
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WELCOME TO WIDECOMBE 


New Welcome to Widecombe 
interpretive panels have been erected 
at various locations in the village. 
There is a new welcome board in the 
car park to help visitors get their 
bearings and in the local businesses, 
pubs, shops and cafés there is 
additional information to help in 
discovering more about Widecombe's 
fascinating past. 


Paul Rendell 


One of the new panels 


CHURCH GATES RESTORED 


The gates of the church of St Michael and 
All Angels, Princetown, are swinging open 
again after being restored at a cost of 
£25,000. The work was funded by a legacy 
left to the church and was commissioned by 
the parochial church council in association 
with the Churches Conservation Trust. 


REE cs 


The cast iron gates, supported by granite 


pillars, have been restored to their former 
glory after a major refurbishment project by 
local contractors. The gates were away from 
the church yard for six weeks. The 
Hatherleigh company Right Angle blasted 


The restored gates at Princetown Paul Rendell 


off all the existing rust and paint back to bare metal. The gates were then transported 
to Princetown Forge, specialists in bespoke, English heritage and traditional 
wrought-smithing, who gave them a complete transformation. They replaced the 
rotting frame and undertook a major repair on the wrought iron work before applying 
no less than seven coats of paint to protect the gates from being exposed to the 
notoriously extreme weather of the high moors. 
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RUNNING IN THE ROAD 


The Editor was driving along the country lanes near Gidleigh when he came across 
a runner in the middle of the road with headphones on so he could not hear anything 
behind him. When he did become aware of the Editor's car he took them off and called 
to his dog which had been running in the road in front of him. The dog saw some 
sheep and started chasing them across the open moor. The runner called a couple 
of times to the dog but the dog just carried on. The man gave up calling and decided 
to give a dirty look to the Editor as he went past, hinting it was all his fault! 


HISLEY HERITAGE WALK 


Discover the 


Dartmoor Story 


Hisley Heritage Walk 


Distance: 5 km 

Times: 2’ hours 
Circular walk 

Info: There are side 

routes for the adventurous 


woodland explorers. 


Moor than meets the eye 4 on 


Landscape Partnership LOTTERY FUNDED 


www.dartmeorstory,org 
Forged by nature; shaped by time and human hands. \ 


historians or mo nquisitive 
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A series of new walking leaflets are 
to be published over the coming 
months giving walkers a chance to 
explore the East Dartmoor woods 
and parts of Lustleigh Cleave. 


The first one, Hisley Heritage Walk, 
was published in August. The walk 
starts at the car park on the edge of 
Trendlebere and passes through 
Hisley Wood Down along a series 
of ancient tracks examining the 
heritage of the area along the way. 


The route initially climbs gently 
through woodland providing 
dramatic views before a steady 


4 descent back to an old bridge and 


returning to the starting point. 


A pdf can be downloaded from 
www.eastdartmoorwoods.org with 
details of the walk and a route map 
or you can pick up a leaflet from 
outside the Natural England office 
in Yarner Wood. 


This is the first in a series of walks 
and focuses on the fascinating 
heritage of the area; the next one 
will be looking at the birds within the 
area. 
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NEW PEDESTRIAN CROSSING NEAR MOUNT KELLY 


Work started on the construction of a pedestrian crossing opposite Mount Kelly in 
July. The crossing on the A386 will make it easier for staff and students from the 
college to cross the busy main road to access the sports facilities. 


Planning permission has also been granted for the construction of a footbridge over 
the River Tavy. A pedestrian crossing and a bridge over the river will better connect 
the college and prep school allowing pupils and staff to move more freely and safely 
between the two. 


WORK AT YARNER WOODS 


During the autumn work is planned for the old pond and dam in Yarner Woods. The 
dam is to be repaired and the pond will be turned into a boggy area for wildlife. While 
these works take place it is very likely the car park in the woods will be closed or 
restricted to the public. The woods will remain open but access will be via the middle 
car park on Trendlebere Down (SX 780 792) which has recently been made larger 
and resurfaced. 


a KD Bi: pas 


The old pond Paul Rendell — The enlarged car park Paul Rendell 


PEACE AND COFFEE COMES TO FERNWORTHY 


An exciting new mobile coffee business arrived at Fernworthy during August. Peace 
and Coffee began serving certified organic and Fairtrade tea, coffee and hot chocolate 
in addition to a variety of locally sourced cold drinks and snacks from their classic 
Piaggio Ape van. They were at Fernworthy Reservoir every day during the school 
holidays and intend to be there every weekend during term-time. 


Born of the desire to deliver a selection of Devon's fantastic home-grown food and 
drink in beautiful rural settings, Peace and Coffee is brought to you by Kate and Paddy 
Dowsett, a husband and wife team who live on Dartmoor. They are keen outdoor 
enthusiasts and true coffee lovers but believe that the two do not need to be mutually 
exclusive. 
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RESTRICTED ACCESS TO LICH WAY 


Part of the Lich Way between Powder Mills and Bellever Plantation has been closed 
due to safety reasons. The land is listed under the CRoW Act so access on foot only 
is still available, but unfortunately no horse or bike access is permitted. DNPA closed 
part of the path between SX 637 776 and SX 593 783 because a section of boardwalk 
across Power Mills Mire needs to be repaired. It is possible to walk the route on foot 
with care, but it is too dangerous on horseback. 


BLOCKED GATEWAY 


Despite warning signs, drivers continue 
to park by the gate and cattle grid near 
Cold Cross East when walking to 
Buckland Beacon. 


Their vehicles restrict access to the gate 
Seq) and prevent horse riders from being able 
= to use it safely. 


A large rock has now been placed beside 
the road to prevent vehicles blocking the 
The newly placed stone Paul Rendell Gateway. 


SABINE BARING-GOULD AND HIS 
SEARCH FOR FOLK SONGS ON DARTMOOR 


See SS nl EE 1 | 


The Dartmoor Society Research Lecture will be held on Friday 10th November at the 
Dolphin Hotel, Bovey Tracey, at 7.00pm. The subject this year is Sabine Baring-Gould 
and his Search for Folk Songs on Dartmoor and will be delivered by Martin Grabe. 


When he was 17 years old, Sabine Baring-Gould (1834-1924) rode off on his pony 
to explore Dartmoor. His nights were spent in moorland inns and, in 1888, he recalled 
hearing the men singing in the evenings. He revisited some of those inns and met a 
new generation of singers whose songs he noted down as part of the collection of 
folk songs that he made in Devon and Cornwall. 


He was the first of the large-scale collectors of English folk songs and his manuscripts 
contain more than 2000 separate items, which he either heard or were sent to him. 
Martin will tell the story of Baring-Gould's journeys across Dartmoor in search of 
songs, of the men and women he met and of the songs that he found. He will also 
perform some of these songs accompanied by his wife, Shan. 


Booking is required before 6th November, and will cost £12 for non-members which 
includes a light buffet before the lecture, on www.dartmoorsociety.com/events or send 
a cheque (payable to The Dartmoor Society), with name(s) and address and any 
dietary requirements, to PO Box 38, Tavistock PL19 OXJ. 
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DARTMOOR SOCIETY ANNUAL DEBATE 


Are we using Dartmoor's Stone Resources wisely is the theme of this year's Dartmoor 
Society debate. Dartmoor's distinctive stone resources have been used since 
prehistory to create the distinctive built heritage of the area and further afield. 
However, for many years, quarrying within the National Park has been perceived by 
many as anathema, and since 1997 there has been no working granite quarry on 
Dartmoor. 


Nevertheless, two quarries survive and both are important employers — one producing 
limestone on a large scale at Linhay, Ashburton, and another, much smaller in scale, 
producing metamorphic building stone at Yennadon, Dousland. Many speakers will 
put their case on the subject on Saturday 21st October at Meldon village hall. 


The event costs £17 for members and £20 for non-members; this includes coffee, 
buffet lunch and tea. Bookings are required by 12th October on 
www.dartmoorsociety.com/events or send a cheque (payable to The Dartmoor 
Society) to PO Box 38, Tavistock, PL19 OXJ with name(s) and address and stating 
any dietary requirements. 


RAGWORT REMOVED FROM BELLEVER FOREST 


In July the Forestry Commission joined up the 
Dartmoor Pony Heritage Trust to remove 
ragwort from the rides within Bellever 
Plantation and open moorland along the Lich 
Way. Ragwort is very poisonous, particularly 
to cattle and horses. Animals tend to avoid it 
in its green state, but if it gets mown and ends 
up in hay it can have a serious effect on their 
livers. At Bellever people have been pulling it jj 
up and leaving to die beside the track. The 
danger with this is practice is that once the 
ragwort is dead ponies may eat it not knowing 
it is ragwort. 


The legal aspect of the matter appears gists 
somewhat confusing. Under the 1959 Act, a 
landowner or occupier may be ordered to 
control the spread of ragwort. The 2003 Act 
allows for the creation of a code of practice, 

but neither Act makes ragwort control 
compulsory in the absence of an order. In 
short, there's no compulsion on landowners to 
remove ragwort. However, it is also illegal to Bez 
uproot any wildflower, including ragwort, 
unless carried out by the landowner, occupier, 
someone authorised by them, or by a specified 
official! 


Dartmoor News 


HARRIS DRYBOOTS 
Tested by walking over 1,000 miles by Paul Rendell 


Walking across Dartmoor can be a tough test for walking boots and some | have 
bought in last few years have not lasted very long. In fact the last couple of pairs of 
leather boots | bought from a well known outdoor chain only lasted eight months each 
before falling to bits. | returned them to the store but the replacements were no better 
only lasting about 500 miles (800 km). 


My father had a pair of Dryboots for years and always said how good they were, but 
me being a leather man did not try them until now. 


The Dryboot has been sold for years under different brand names, Bridgedale, Viking 
and now Harris. | bought a pair of Harris Dry Boots early in the year and have now 
walked over 1,000 miles in them and am really pleased with them. 


The boots are 100% waterproof, 
washable and made from natural rubber. 
They have a padded bellows tongue for 
easy fitting, D rings for speedy lacing and 
| underarch lightweight steel shanks for 
walking over rough terrain such as 
granite rocks. These tough boots are 
100% reliable and their anti-sweat, 
cotton/jersey lining has additional 
padding around the ankle and along the 
i footbed providing all day coolness and 
comfort. 


| tested these good looking boots with extensive walking across very boggy moorland 
and granite boulders. Walking though the bogs was easy and | did not have to worry 
about jumping over or walking round them. Providing | did not go in deeper than the 
top of the boot they remained 100% waterproof. One day a lady in my walking group 
went into a bog near the River Plym up to her chest and | had to get into the bog to 
help pull her out. | was wearing my Dryboots and went in up to my knees. Although 
water did get into the boots over their tops they soon dried out after | emptied them 
out. 


| have confidence to go wherever | want in these boots, through the ‘damp bits', across 
slippery rock like slate, across streams, through wet fields, muddy paths and on 
tarmac. They managed to cope with it all without any problems and the soles did not 
clog up with mud or small stones. 


| think the laces are too long although they did not become undone. In the hot weather 
when the temperature reached nearly 30°C | found my feet were sweating a lot and 
made the inside of the boots a bit damp. Although on most occasions the jersey/cotton 
worked well it could not cope with such very hot conditions and | would not wear these 
boots on really hot days. In addition to hiking they can be used in the garden and 
other outdoor activities like fishing. 
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The Dryboot is the best boot for situations 
that call for a short, lace-up waterproof 
boot, rather than a cumbersome knee- 
length welly. They are the best walking |g. 
boots | have bought for years and | will be 
getting another pair soon. 


The Harris Dryboot is tough, comfortable 
and reliable, and great value for money at 
just £60. The are made to accommodate 
thick winter socks and can be ordered in 
normal UK shoe sizes 3-12. 


The Dryboot Company was formed in July 2010 by Malcolm and Barbara Harris, 
former directors of The Welly Shop. The boots are not available in shops but can be 
obtained online at www.thedrybootcomapny.co.uk or by calling 07974 977112. 


WALKHAMPTON CHURCH 


Scaffolding is due to be erected next spring around the church tower at St Mary's, 
Walkhampton, to investigate how water is getting into the tower. The work will take 
a number of weeks and the scaffolding will remain in place for some time. It is hoped, 
subject to what is discovered, to then undertake remedial work on the tower. 


BURRATOR DISCOVERY CENTRE CELEBRATES THIRD BIRTHDAY 
Report by Emily Cannon 


The Burrator Discovery Centre is now three [& - 
years old and South West Lakes Trust | 
celebrated the fact in style on Sunday 25th 
June. Over 230 people came and took part 
in insect box building, cob oven pizza 
making, stick whittling, bread toasting, 
willow dragon fly weaving, ‘'wood-get' 
spinner making, owl pellet dissecting, | 
charcoal sorting, tea drinking and cake 
consuming along with enjoying the 
exhibitions and learning about fly fishing! 


In addition, Jacky delivered an Introduction Ae —- ; 

to Wildlife Photography session and Mike Charcoal making Emily Cannon 
organised a raffle for his home grown oak 

trees to be planted next year in the arboretum and dedicated to eight lucky winners. 
Thank you to everyone for coming, to our fantastic volunteers for helping with all the 
preparations and running the brilliant activities, and for enabling us to fundraise over 
£800 to invest back into Burrator! 
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SUBSCRIPTION RENEWALS 


When renewing subscriptions would readers please remember to include a completed 
renewal notice with their cheque. A number of subscribers have just sent cheques 
only making it difficult to identify who they are and process their renewal. 


WILD CAMPING 


There are not many places in the UK, apart 
from Scotland, where it is permitted to pitch 
tents in wild landscapes away from civilisation. 
Dartmoor is one place where so called ‘wild 
camping ' is allowed and during the last couple 
of years DNPA has been encouraging it on the 
moors. Many people are taking up the idea 
and this year alone | have seen tents in such 
remote spots as Foggintor Quarry, Huntington 
Warren and Fur Tor. 


This is all well and good. However, some 
people seem to think they can camp beside, 
or nearby, a road, whereas local byelaws 
prohibit camping within 100 m of any public 
road or enclosure. Tents have been seen beside Four Winds car park, beside the 
end of the road at Row Tor on the north moor and on Row Tor itself. Burrator is another 
place where people like to camp, particularly at Norsworthy Bridge, despite DNPA's 
byelaw prohibiting camping within the catchment area of the reservoir. 


Camping at Foggintor Quarry Paul Rendell 


WALKS IN SOUTH ZEAL AND SOUTH TAWTON 


A new leaflet featuring a selection of five walks in and around the beautiful north 
Dartmoor area of South Zeal and South Tawton has just been published by South 
Tawton Parish Council. Each route is mapped and described, and points of interest 
are identified including historical facts. The walks range from 2 miles (3.2 km) lasting 
about 1 hour through to 5 miles (8 km) which takes between 2% and 3 hours. 


Four of the routes are circular, starting and finishing at the car park at South Zeal 
recreation ground. They include a pavement only option, a walk to the nearby Ramsley 
Common viewpoint and 19th century mine workings, and a boardwalk over wetland 
meadows and through scenic woodland. The fourth follows the Tarka Trail, to join up 
with neighbouring Sampford Courtenay's own village walks trail, via Taw Green and 
South Tawton through to the moor and Belstone via Sticklepath. Last is a walk along 
tracks and open moorland to the well known local Shilley Pool. 


The A3, fold out, colour leaflet is available from shops, pubs and other venues both 
in and around the parish. 
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PUBLIC BEHAVIOUR RUINS DARTMOOR 


During July the sunny weather brought thousands of people to Dartmoor providing a 
welcome boost to the local economy. However, the thoughtless behaviour of many 
visitors potentially put people's lives at risk. 


At Spitchwick and Deeper Marsh, f 
near Ashburton, cattle grid 
gateways were blocked and 
vehicles were parked on narrow 
roads blocking access for farm 
vehicles and emergency vehicles. 


The situation was repeated right 
across the National Park at popular 
locations. At the Spitchwick and 
New Bridge area over 120 cars 
were parked on double yellow lines. 
It is hoped to get this area 
designated as a clearway so 
vehicles can be towed away in 
future. 


Both car parks at Spitchwick have 
recently been closed by the owner 
due to wanton damage caused by 
visitors including throwing glass 
bottles at rocks across the River 
Dart. Glass from the smashed 
bottles then fell into the river 
causing a hazard where people 
often swim. In addition, disposable 
BBQs were floated down the river 
and disabled parking signs 
removed. 


DNPA Rangers and volunteers 
spent days trying to get these 
locations back to how they looked 
before one weekend's onslaught, | 
repairing burnt ground where 
barbecues have scorched the earth 
and collecting piles of rubbish. 


At Newbridge, 32 black bags of 

rubbish were collected on Sunday |. 
evening, in addition to all the |- 
rubbish being removed the day 4 


ne of the closed car parks 
before. 
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NEW CAFE OPENS IN MARY TAVY 
Café Scrumptious opened in July in the old Royal Standard building on the A386. 


CHOLWELL BROOK BRIDGE REPAIRED 


Repairs have recently been effected to the bridge 
over Cholwell Brook at SX 510 811, near Wheal 
Betsy. 


The bridge carries the access track to Cholwell 
Farm and the repair work includes improvements 
to the adjacent river banks. 


Work in progress Paul Rendell 


ROBROUGH ROCK VOLUNTEERS 


Roborough Down is owned by Lord Roborough (Maristow Estate) and is situated in 
the South West corner of Dartmoor National Park. This is a popular area that is 
frequented by visitors and locals alike. It has some unusual and rare wildlife and is 
rich with archaeological features. The area is also common land and is managed by 
\ocal farming families whose ponies, cattle and sheep graze the area. 


_DNPA Rangers have created a volunteer group to help with conserving this fascinating, 
area. The first event took place on 26th August with an introductory walk followed by 
vegetation clearance at the old aircraft dispersal bays, Over the next few months the - 
volunteers will tackle regular tasks including vegetation management, archaeological 
conservation, litter picking and area enhancement. 


KITTY'S NAME TO BE REMOVED FROM MEAVY WAR MEMORIAL 


The name of First World War heroine Kitty Trevelyan may have to be removed from 
the Meavy village war memorial, only a few months after it was added and 
commemorated with a special church service of dedication. DNPA is insisting that 
the lettering should be removed as it does not have planning permission. 


A local resident has also made an objection claiming that the name was unlawfully 
added to the memorial without proper consent and wants it removed. It has also been 
suggested that the use of the family name ‘Kitty’ is inappropriate and the full name 
Armorel Trevelyan should be used. 


The War Memorials Trust has suggested that the young woman's name might best 
be remembered and honoured on a separate granite stone, perhaps laid at the foot 
of the current memorial. As we go press, Burrator Parish Council have yet to decide 
how best to proceed with the issue. See Dartmoor News 156 p4 for more information 
on Kitty Trevelyan. 
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DARTMOOR DINING 


This time Sheryl Burroughs visits a newly opened café/restaurant 


JAYNE'S AT PRINCETOWN 


It is so lovely to see life come back to Princetown with Lords Café reopening as Jayne's 
at Princetown. And Jayne is such a lovely character, nothing is too much trouble and she 
is definitely a hard worker and brilliant cook. The menu is extensive, from breakfasts and 
lunches (hot and cold) to sandwiches and cream or cheese teas. 


Go for just coffee and cake and you will be amazed. The cakes are all homemade with 
huge and generous portions. Breakfasts range from £9.95 for a full English and there is 
also a veggie version. 


Burgers are a specialty, ranging from plain to black and blue (mushroom and Stilton added) 
and come with fries and salad (£8.50). Nachos are another speciality served with various 
extras, pulled pork (£8), chilli and dips. 
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| love cheese scones so went for the cheese 
tea which came with two huge homemade 
scones, which were beautiful, homemade 
chutney and two chunks of cheese, oh and 
butter! All for £4.75 including a pot of tea. 
The cream teas even come. with 
strawberries. 


Another must is to go along to a Friday 
theme night. We have been to the Thai night 
and are looking forward to the Moroccan 
one in a few weeks time. 


Cheese tea Sheryl Burrows 


The food is all home made, locally sourced and so plentiful. The starter platters were very 
generous and then the mains were served buffet style on each table so we could help 
ourselves. 


We had four different starters, three curries, rice and pad Thai noodles, then a desert of 
mango panacotta. This cost £22.50 per person and we were able to take our own drink as 
the café is not licensed. 


It can be a little quiet at the moment as 
Jayne can't afford the £1,000 music license 
until the business becomes more 
established, so | would recommend going 
with a group and making your own 
atmosphere. 


Parking is plentiful as there is a big car park 
behind the row of shops. Toilets are fine and 
all facilities are good for the disabled as they 
are all on one level. 


Black and blue burger Sheryl Burrows 


The staff are really friendly, smiling and helpful. And they are dog friendly, they even bring 
a treat to the table for doggy customers! 


Jayne's at Princetown, Tavistock Road, Princetown, PL20 6QE. 
Tel: 01822 890690. Email jaynesatprincetown@outlook.com 


Opening hours 10.00am to 4.00pm. 
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Jayne's at Princetown 
Hidty Night supper old 


Jayne and the veaw moved from Lopwell Dim where ke ran a series of themed supper Nights 
ona Fhidey With BYO wine/beer. We have moved to Princetown where you can come and 
see us [Or the same great service, good (bod and witty repartee! 


These are a three course meal ana are either wed, Languet style meh Or ahd la care, 
This ts the schedule for September | 
fet - Franch | 

(6th - Cutty 
Lind - Mexican 

LEh - leallan 


Please call 01822 890690 
or email jaynesatprincetown@outlook.com 
to book in 
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DARTMOOR TREES 


The first of a new series by Endymion Beer 


THE COMMON HAZEL TREE (CORYLUSAVELLANA) 


| would like to dedicate this new series on Dartmoor's trees to my friend and colleague 
Trevor Beer MBE (1937-2017) in recognition of our 30 years working together, and for his 
wonderful ability to illustrate trees in their natural state without the need to use artistic 
license to make them 'pretty' — he knew their true beauty and importance as part of our 
ecosystem. There is nothing more beautiful than a tree. Trevor was a pioneer of nature 
conservation, an author, an artist and an expert on British big cats. He also wrote many 
articles for Dartmoor News as well as the Western Morning News (since 1993) and in many 
other publications. His achievements are endless. Not many people knew, but to his close 
friends Trevor had a nick name, which was acquired because he was always in the field 
bird watching or recording natural history species. He would dress to blend in with the 
countryside so as not to frighten away the wildlife he wanted to observe. So well 
camouflaged was he, that on one occasion, a tree-creeper hopped up his leg causing great 
amusement — from then on, he was nick-named Tree! 


The hazel is a wonderful species. It is 
beautiful in February when it is laden with 
hazel catkins, or lambs' tails as we call them 
hereabouts, and just as lovely in late 
summer into autumn when the hazel nuts 
hang heavy on the whippy branches. The 
hazel produces both male and female 
catkins; male catkins we recognise as the 
long dangling 'lambs' tails' whereas the 
female catkins form as buds on the 


branches, each bearing a small, red, floral 
Hazel leaf Endymion Beer tuft 


To carry a double nut in one's pocket is said to ward off toothache. Squirrels, small 
mammals and some birds such as jays, pigeons and pheasants enjoy eating hazel nuts. 
The nuts form surrounded by large, softly hairy, alternate leaves with saw-tooth edges that 
flap like large green butterfly wings in a stiff breeze. The hazel leaf always has a long 
pointed tip and is easily identifiable. 
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Coracles were made using a hazel frame covered with animal hide. These small boats 
were watertight and used for fishing. Trevor's son, Robin, had one for many years and it 
became inspirational for some of my children's tales. 


Woven hazel rods made into panels known as wattles, fixed between posts, would make 
up barn or house frames which would then be daubed in a mixture of mud and straw. This 
ancient technique is still in use today for conservation work or as part of a specialised 
design and build project where a builder may wish to impart an old feel to a new building. 
Hazel still has many uses today including basket making, hurdles for sheep pens and in 
creating hedgerows and borders — it can be easily ‘laid' to form a usefully dense hedge. 


The tree is attractive in its own right with soft, light brown bark which is quite scaly with 
lighter, yellowish breathing pores. This is a good bark from which to try a bark rubbing. A 
good tip for youngsters, and the young at heart, is to use the wax crayons on their side 
over ordinary plain paper to get the best results. You will see how very different the bark 
is to, for example, oak or to the smoother barks of ash. 


In 1913 American poet Joyce Kenton Kilmer was deeply moved and inspired by trees. In 
a quiet moment at his home he wrote a very beautiful poem entitled quite simply Trees. It 
was one of Trevor's favourite poems, it is respectful and teaches us to have empathy. 


TREES 


| think that | shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is prest 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 


A tree that may in Summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 
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ESCAPES FROM DARTMOOR 
PRISON 


Trevor James looks at one of the biggest man hunts ever conducted 


"RUBBER BONES' WEBB 


One of the most remarkable and widely remembered escapes from Dartmoor prison since 
World War 2 was that of Harold Roy Webb, better known as 'Rubber Bones’. Despite the 
fact he was doing time for robbery with violence, a cavalier spirit surrounds his exploits. 
For example, he once said to a prison officer escorting him 'we don't need these do we?" 
handing over his handcuffs after slipping his hands free — it was the sort of thing that earned 
him his nickname as well as his ability to squeeze his supple body through seemingly 
impossible apertures. The latter feat, as we shall see, was to gain him immortal fame in 
the history of Dartmoor. 


Webb, a native of Northwich, Cheshire, was sentenced at the Old Bailey in October 1946 
to eight years imprisonment and ten strokes of the birch for robbery with violence. He 
already had a record as an Army deserter and had escaped from military custody more 
than once. It is perplexing therefore to learn that when he was transferred from Wormwood 
Scrubs to Dartmoor in June 1947 with 24 other prisoners, he was the only one in the group 
who was not manacled to another man like the rest. When they disembarked from the train 
at Tavistock North station to board a bus to take them to Princetown he wriggled free of 
his handcuffs and sprinted away leaving his escorts to ensure the other men were safely 
accounted for. A passer by some distance away, unaware of the situation, noticed a man 
climbing a tree and wondered what was going on. It was almost certainly Webb hiding 
from pursuit until the heat was off. 


It took three days to track him down in the worst June weather imaginable — cold and windy 
with torrents of rain. He was recaptured late one evening near Meldon Quarry, just outside 
Okehampton, almost 12 miles from Tavistock. Webb was a pitiable sight, soaking wet and 
chilled to the bone, dishevelled and starving. He had survived on berries, chipple onions 
and the tops of broad beans filched from people's gardens. 'I'm the man you are looking 
for' he mumbled to the policemen who apprehended him. The police were convinced they 
were apprehending a dying man. 


With his previous escape record and the more recent escapade to take into consideration 
he was placed under extra surveillance when he was taken to Dartmoor, in keeping with 
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the rules set out for the 'E' List prisoners. Yet he accomplished another escape which was 
to cause a sensation. This time he left by a tunnel, not one he had to dig himself but a 
man-made one that conducted hot air from the (now obsolete) heating system to each cell. 
Webb's cell was on the ground floor directly above one of the main ducts. It was during a 
period employed in the Works Department assisting with repairs that he gained the 
knowledge he was to use for his escape. 


His plan and preparations were a masterpiece of 
cunning, tenacity and, it must be said, sheer guts. 
His cell was regularly ‘turned over' (minutely 
searched) and at night an officer looked through | - 
the ‘Judas Hole' of his cell door every half hour. 
These were just two of the extra precautions taken |, 
under 'A' List rules. Imagine if you can the mixture : 
of shock and disbelief when officers entered his 
cell on the morning of 20th November 1951 and 
found an improvised dummy under his blankets 
and no sign of the occupant! Sometime in the night | 
Webb uncovered the entrance he had made to the | * 
ventilation and heating shaft for his cell and | 
squirmed his way down to the warm air ducts 
below. The fresh air intakes, which were flush with 
the outer wall of the building at ground level, were 
fitted with bars and on examination it was apparent 
the fugitive had used a hacksaw to weaken them 
before prising them open. A discarded ladder, a 
missing pair of gum boots and overalls were further * as 

proof he had left the prison. Warm air intakes to cells Trevor James 


How on earth was it done? To this day some of the details are unclear but the tale about 
Webb being inspired by the famous 'Wooden Horse’ escape from a Prisoner of War camp, 
related to Dartmoor inmates only two days previously by a visiting speaker, can be 
discounted. His cell was situated on the ground floor of 'D' Wing and the concrete floor 
had a layer of tarmac which he was permitted to keep polished with black wax. In their 
excellent book The Truth About Dartmoor, two ex-prisoners who were there at the time 
and knew Webb allege he worked for several months using a stolen chisel and screwdriver 
to pick away at the floor bit by bit and covering his tracks with thick layers of wax polish. 
It must have taken weeks to break through the concrete floor and then through the brick 
wall to the warm air supply duct for his cell (the air entered each cell via a grill which for 
obvious reasons could not be interfered with). The excavated material was disposed of 
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little by little in the prison yards during exercise periods. The aperture through which he 
went each night to continue working was covered early each morning by a drawing board 
he had trimmed carefully so it was an exact fit; the cracks were then filled with wax polish 
as before. Because of the regular checks made by officers he could only work for a few 
minutes at a time, so Webb's perseverance and determination were of a rare order. 


The time came when he entered the main ducts which directed hot air straight from the 
furnaces to the various parts of the prison. A visit to these underground tunnels today 
reveal a complicated system of low passageways, treacherous 6ft (1.8m) deep wells, and 
cloister-like arches which connect to other ducts; it is a dangerous and confusing area to 
be in even with torches to light your way. The whole complex is covered with layers of 
choking dust which induces violent coughing if disturbed. Imagine going into such a place 
alone in complete darkness with the sonorous roar of the furnaces and fans blowing searing 
hot dust-laden air in your face. How to grope your way through this nightmare maze and 
locate the intakes, then remember the way to and fro’, defies the imagination. Rubber 
Bones Webb did it, to the admiration of his fellow inmates and not a few of the 'screws'. 


By the time his absence was reported he was miles away, having located the railway (the 
now defunct Plymouth-Waterloo main line) and followed it to the little wayside station at 
Brentor, arriving just in time to board the early morning ‘workman train’ to Exeter. Every 
risky endeavour requires a lot of luck to succeed and Rubber Bones enjoyed more than 
his share of luck that day. Mr ‘Jimmy’ Osborne, station master, ticket collector, signalman 
and clerk ran Brentor station single-handed and knew every regular passenger by sight 
and most of them by name. He was on holiday otherwise the game would have ended 
there and then for Webb. 


Then there was the guard to contend with but dressed as he was in overalls and gumboots 
he mingled with the workmen and was allowed to board without a ticket and without 
question saying 'I'm working up the line’, giving the impression he belonged to the gang 
of railwaymen and quarry workers already on the train. The regular guard too was on leave 
and the one on the train that day was a temporary replacement — how lucky can you get? 


As the train neared Exeter Webb jumped off and continued his journey by road, hitching 
lifts to London. On arrival however it dawned on him that having accomplished an 
exceptional feat of daring and endurance his predicament now was precarious to say the 
least. In short, he had no friends in the city who could help him and he had nowhere to go 
for food and shelter. He never considered going to his home in Northwich because he 
knew it would be under police surveillance day and night. For the same reason he didn't 
consider going to Cardiff where his girl friend lived and who was also being watched. 
Probably in desperation he had risked asking for help at an address in Hackney, letting 
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slip that he was an escapee from Dartmoor Prison. Scotland Yard soon got hold of this 
information and accordingly the hunt for him was called off in Devon and concentrated in 
the capital. With the newspapers keeping track of latest developments and a national hue 
and cry out for him he wandered around London unrecognized for a week, living rough 
and sleeping under the barrows left overnight by barrow boys in a cul-de-sac known as 
John Bull Yard, but which was in fact the rear of 151 Oxford Street. His food consisted of 
left over fruit and vegetables, some of it rotten, and his bed was the hard packed freezing 
cold ground in the yard. 


It was in these dismal surroundings the saga ended. A plain clothes policeman happened 
to spot Webb as he entered the yard on Saturday 25th November and recognized him. 
Within minutes a team of CID men arrived, led by Chief Inspector Forbes Leith. When 
challenged, Webb gave up without a struggle saying ‘I'm glad it's all over’. The ordeal had 
taken its toll and it showed in his gaunt, unshaven features to the extent few people would 
have recognized him from the description or photos of him that were circulated. 


Thus ended one of the 
biggest manhunts ever 
launched with more than 
8,000 police _— officers 
involved altogether. When 
he was recaptured he had 
been on the run for five 
days, short of food and 
money, sleeping in the open 
without adequate clothing, 
and undergoing who knows | 
what stress wondering how 
much longer he could § 
remain at large before being 
retaken. The policemen 
took him to Savile Row and 
gave him his first hot meal since he left the moor. After spending the night at Wandsworth 
Prison he was taken back to Dartmoor where, sad to say, his former admirers now treated 
him with scorn for giving up so easily (as they thought). As it happened it was not the last 
prison sentence Webb served nor was it his last escape, but for the rest of his life he was 
remembered (and still is at Dartmoor) as an exceptionally brave man in his own right. 


Grim grey prison Trevor James 


First published by Orchard Publications and reproduced by courtesy of Tormark Publishers. 
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DARTMOOR FOREST 
PERAMBULATION 2017 


Paul Rendell reports on some of highs and lows of walking round the old forest 
boundary following the route recorded in 1240 — it was not all easy going! 


DAY 1 — Saturday 1st July - PRINCETOWN TO ROW TOR (16miles/26km) 


We knew from the start this would be our 
toughest day because of the terrain and the 
many rivers crossings. This was in the 
middle of summer so it would easy, right? 
Of course Dartmoor has its own weather so 
| suggested walkers took a change of socks 
and a small towel as we may have to wade 
| across some of the rivers. 


We started the walk from the layby just 
outside Princetown on the Yelverton road 
near the lodge cottages at 10.10am on a 
fine morning. Up to North Hessary Tor and 
on to Great Mis Tor and across the first major river, the Walkham at Deadlake Foot. 
Crossing the boulders was not too bad but Celina decided it was best to fall into the river! 
Then over a wet boggy area to White Barrow and lunch at the cairn near Lynch Tor. Next 
came the very rough ground towards the 
River Tavy with only sheep paths to follow, 
none of which seemed to be going in our 
direction! It was tough going with falling 
down holes and the tufted grass making it 
slow progress. As we could not walk in a 
straight line to Rattlebrook Foot, we decided | 
to head towards the head of Western 
Redlake and follow it down to the River 
Tavy, then down the Tavy to Rattlebrook 
Foot. The river was looking high and finding 
a place to cross was not easy. It was socks ‘ "ke ¥ 
and boots off time and we waded, knee Crossing the River Tavy Kevin Scott 


CLOT Pe 


At the start of day one Paul Rendell 
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deep in places, across to an island and then the other side. We had a rest break on the 
far bank while we dried our feet and put on dry socks. 


Crossing the Rattlebrook was easy and we followed it to Hunt Tor and then over 
Steng-a-Tor which was unusually dry, the tor normally being surrounded with bogs. Then 
down the hillside to the West Ockment River. Joanne had earlier sprained her ankle and 
was Starting to struggle now. Crossing the river here was not easy, some walkers removed 
socks and boots again while others just jumped across and got a little wet as they missed 
the far bank. 


As we reached the roof of Devon | said 'the weather is changing’ and within minutes the 
clouds came down and it rained for the final leg down to Row Tor along the very rough 
military track. As we got near Row Tor we came out of the cloud. Joanne was now in great 
pain and we arranged for Barry to bring a car round to pick her up. We arrived later than 
expected at 7.05pm. It was a tough walk. 


DAY 2 — Sunday 2nd July - ROW TOR TO KINGS OVEN (13miles/21km) 


We started off near Row Tor at 9.55am and made our way down to our first check point 
for the day at Cullever Steps. Then to the River Taw and across the ford before climbing 
Cosdon Hill. Here it was very busy with people but we soon left them behind before heading 
towards Hound Tor and then lunch at Wild Tor Well. It was a hot in and very hot at Wild 
Tor Well. As the afternoon went on it | ie = 

became even hotter and this slowed us & 
down. We crossed the North Teign River | 
and on to Manga Rails, then towards the 
Longstone and Fernworthy Reservoir, | 
crossing the South Teign River below the | 
dam. We had a toilet stop at the reservoir | 
car park but the ladies toilets were out of 
action due to building work so they had to 
use the gents! Our next port of call was the 
Heath Stone which carries an inscription 
that was cut in 1979 by the supervisor of 
Fernworthy Reservoir, Sydney Potter. It 


Crossing the River Taw Paul Rendell 


reads: 'JESUS SAID | AM THE WAY, THE 


TRUTH AND THE LIFE, SEPT 1979". It is now unreadable. 


Our route continued up the long Hurstone Ridge heading towards Kings Oven near the 
Warren House Inn, last port of call for the day arriving at 4.40pm. 
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DAY 3 - Saturday 8th July - KINGS OVEN TO SADDLE BRIDGE (8miles/13km) 


We started walking at 9.30am and made our way to Wallabrook Head where we saw a 
grass snake, then followed the brook down towards Runnage Farm as best we could, it 
being very damp there. We had a rest break at Runnage Bridge and then on to Pizwell 
before going across Cator Common. Here there were a lot of cows and calves which 
seemed to be in a nursery and did not like us going past them; one cow decided to push 
its luck and started to attack us. It was a little scary but | soon managed to control the 
beast. Crossing Riddon Bridge and over to Babeny via Riddon Ridge was easy but it was 
a hot afternoon. 


As we walked up beside the West Dart River just after our lunch stop it started to rain. 
Near O Brook Foot we saw two men fishing in the river. We said to each other we hope 
they have a licence and, with that, one of men came over to me. As it happened | knew 
him, as we had worked together for many years for DNPA, and it turned out they did have 
a licence! 


We moved quickly through a boggy area and tall bracken before we got to the day's finish 
at Saddle Bridge just before 2.15pm; it was still raining when we finished. 


DAY 4 - Sunday 9th July - SADDLE BRIDGE TO PRINCETOWN (14miles/22km) 


We started at 9.30am from Saddle Bridge and walked up the O Brook and where we saw 
two golden ringed dragonflies, two beautiful damsels and a lizard. Next we made our way 
to Ryders Hill, it was a long drag all the way to the top. Then it was on to Western 
Wallabrook Head and we were surprised that the area was very dry. We had walked on 
this part of the moor just a month previously when it was very wet and we were expecting 
the same. 


Then down the valley stopping at Keble Martin's chapel before crossing the River Avon 
where we waded across, some with boots on and others without. Steve decided to walk 
up river and find an easier crossing via stepping stones. Then came the toughest part of 
the walk that day as there was not a good path to follow, just some tracks and very uneven 
ground up the steep climb to Eastern Whitebarrow. 


Lunch was held at the top beside the cairn. Afterwards on to Western Whitebarrow and 
Crossways where we meet a walker with a guide book. He came over and asked us if this 
was the path. | said 'Which path, Two Moors Way?’ 'Yes' he said. | showed him in which 
direction he had to go to get to the River Avon but he did not believe me, asking me again. 
We think he was expecting a wide track like the one he had been following from Ivybridge 
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along the old Redlake Tramway. He went [| 
on his way and we hoped he got to Holne | 
alright as he only had a small pack with him. 


Onward to Erme Pits where we had another 
rest. From there we headed to Plym Ford 
and started to follow a good path but this 
soon disappeared and we had to find our 
way through long, tufted grass. For easier 
going we decided to deviate slightly and 
head to Calveslake Tor and then on to 
Eylesbarrow. 


After leaving Calveslake Tor we crossed the Fa = : 
River Plym easily and then started crossing pry Lake Head Paul Rendell 
a very wet piece of ground. | shouted ‘Don't 

stop, keep going’ which most of the group did until | heard 'l can't feel the bottom, | can't 
feel the bottom’. | turned around and saw Sheila in a bog, deep in a bog. | went over and 
found she was up to her waist in a wonderful bog and still sinking! She continued to sink 
up to her chest while | was taking my rucksack off and grappling with her trekking pole. 
Slowly | starting to pull her out but | was sinking myself into the bog. She could feel the 
bog pulling her down as | was trying to pull her out. She managed to get her mobile phone 
out of her pocket and give it to me. It took nearly five minutes to pull her out to safety and 
she was exhausted afterwards. | was left up to my knees in the bog. Then there was a cry 
from Sheila 'Where's my pole?’ | said | had it but she wanted to know where her other pole 
was. | went to the bog and using my own pole started to fish around in the deep peaty 
hole. Someone shouted 'l've got it’, they had picked it up and taken it to safety. 


Sheila and myself took socks and shoes off 
and with the help of the others we dried 


socks and our boots again. Sheila had 
plastic bags to put on over her socks to stop 
the clean socks getting wet. 


Mercifully, it was a lot less eventful as we 
carried on to Eylesbarrow, Nun's Cross and 
South Hessary Tor before arriving back at 


Princetown at 5.40pm. Would | do this 


In the bog Paul Rendell again????2?2?2? 
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WALKERS: 


Day one: Irene Herman, Steve Dimond, Barry Arthurs, Sheila Phillips, John Carr, Keith 
Beliss, Chris Tucker, Celina Cox, Paul Rendell with extras Kevin and Joanne Scott. 


Day two: Irene Herman, Steve Dimond, Barry Arthurs, Sheila Phillips, John Carr, Keith 
Beliss, Chris Tucker, Celina Cox, Paul Rendell with extras Clare Meiklejohn and Pam 
Colton. 


Day three: Irene Herman, Steve Dimond, Barry Arthurs, Sheila Phillips, John Carr, Keith 
Beliss, Chris Tucker, Celina Cox, Paul Rendell with extras Clare Meiklejohn, Pam Colton 
and Anne Tucker. 


Day four: Irene Herman, Steve Dimond, Barry Arthurs, Sheila Phillips, John Carr, Keith 
Beliss, Chris Tucker, Celina Cox, Paul Rendell with extras, Pam Colton and Anne Tucker. 


OLD DARTMOOR 


RATTLEBROOK PEAT WORKS 


This photograph, taken in 1954, shows the old peat works near Rattlebook Head and 
the turf-ties on Amicombe Hill. The railway track, completed in 1879, is coming from 
the Great Links Tor direction. 


Photo by Eric Hemery PHL Collection 


= 
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Baring-Gould 


ld 
Folk Weekend 2 


FRIDAY 21 | iat OKEHAMPTON 
a 201! =the small = with a en heart 


JOHN KIRKPATRICK, POLLY BOLTON, HANNAH CUMMINGS — 
AND FIRST TIME IN UK FROM TUSCANY FOLK TRIO VINCANTO 


ALL TICKETS £40“ Jon AN ORGHESTRA 


» LOVE MUSIC! 
FOR MORE INFO VISIT WWW.BARING-GOULD.CO.UK OR CALL 01837 53754 


Wren Music is Devon's professional folk and community music organisation Registered Charity, No.1128790 


MALCOLM SNELGROVE & PAUL RENDELL 


Gems of Dartmoor 
Photography Workshop and Guided Walk 


Unique Gems of Dartmoor Photography Workshop and Guided walk 
Capturing the hidden magic of Autumn on Dartmoor. 
To make the most of the enthralling photographic opportunities Dartmoor offers at this 


time of year we have teamed up with acclaimed Dartmoor guide Paul Rendell who will 
walk and talk with us as we visit some beguiling destinations that are off the beaten 
track where | will teach you how to capture stunning images. 


“New for 2017 - working with new venture - Dartmoor Pack Ponies” 


TO BOOK GO TO www.malcolmsnelgrove.com 
info@malcolmsnelgrove.com 
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: 
DEVONPORT LEAT AND NUN'S CROSS 


In this issue Wendy Emyin follows the Devonport Leat — 
an easy 3 mile walk with only one hill 


Start point: Small car park on the Princetown to Whiteworks road (SX 603 707). 


Length of walk: About 3 miles (5km), good footing except after a wet spell, though not 
suitable for pushchairs. 


Leave Princetown by Tor Royal Lane, near the roundabout in the centre of the town. Drive 
for about 2 miles (3.2km), passing a very distinctive oblong conifer plantation beside the 
road. Shortly after this, a stony track leads off to the right (the track up from Older Bridge 
at the end of the walk) before the car park is reached. 


Leave the car park and continue on foot 
along the quiet road, going downhill for 
about 0.25 mile (0.4km) until you reach 
the leat. Turn right and follow the leat 
keeping on the left hand bank. You will 
see a sheep leap after about 50 yards, 
where the sheep get a flying start crossing 
the leat. Keep your eyes open for meadow 
pipits and wheatears in this area. 


Down below you to your left, you will see 
the notorious Foxtor Mire, believed to be 
the inspiration for Grimpen Mire in The 
‘ ws Hound of the Baskervilles. Don't even 
Wheatear Wendy Emyin attempt to cross the mire unless you know 
exactly where you are going ...! 


The leat bends round to the right after a while to give you a different view and you will soon 
see the tops of two conifers appearing on the near horizon. These tell you that you are 
getting close to Nun's Cross Farm, which lies between them. 
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The site for Nun's Cross Farm was found back in 1870 by one John Hooper who saw the 
potential for a moorland small-holding, leased the land from the Duchy and proceeded to 
build a house for himself and his wife. Mrs Hooper moved in with him in 1871 and helped 
him build all the walls for the newtakes (moor land that is 'newly taken’ for fields). 


The farm had been derelict for many years but has now been renovated and sleeps 36. 
The bunk-house is well used by outdoor adventure groups who may or may not relish the 
unchanged lack of electricity or running water, bar that from the nearby leat! 


When you get within sight of the 
farm look out for a wide clapper 
bridge crossing the leat. Ignore 
it for the moment and continue 
on a little further where you will 
see the leat disappearing 
underground into a 600 yard : 
(550m) long tunnel, the entrance c= 
and exit of which are closed off 
with padlocked metal gates. 
Access is restricted because 
radioactive radon gas_ is 
commonly released very slowly 
by granite rock and accumulates Ei 

in confined spaces such as this Nun's Cross and farm Wendy Emyin 
tunnel. 


Return to the clapper bridge and cross it, taking the rough track up to the right of Nun's 
Cross Farm, and head for Nun's Cross itself or, to name it correctly, Siward's Cross, 
probably the best known of Dartmoor's granite crosses. Earliest references to its existence 
as Crucem Siwardi date back to 1240. It can be classified as a 'wayside' cross as it marks 
an old monastic way among other things. 


The cross has also marked the limits of the early Brent Moor bounds as well as the 
Walkhampton parish limits. The Abbot's Way uses the cross as a waymarker as does the 
other monastic track, the Monk's Path, which makes it a busy junction of trans-moor tracks, 
especially today where it stands alongside the cycle track from Princetown to Burrator 
Reservoir. 


Pass straight across the track and continue ahead through old tin mining works including 
mine shafts (safely capped, but | wouldn't advise venturing down into the hollows). After 
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about five minutes the leat emerges quite dramatically from the tunnel below on your left. 
Just above the tunnel mouth are the ruins of a small building nestled under two large trees. 
This is known as the 'Old Farm' but it was actually never a farm. It was in fact built around 
1793 as a smithy for making and sharpening the tools used by the men who cut the original 
leat tunnel. Once they had completed their task the building was used by the miners at 
Nun's Cross mine. 


Carry on along the right hand bank of the 
leat and climb up slightly to reach 
Hutchinson's Cross, a relatively modern 
memorial cross which was erected in 1968 
in memory of Lt Cmdr B Hutchinson's 
mother who died in 1967. 


It has been suggested that this cross sits 
in a much earlier socket hole where there 
may once have been an ancient cross. On 
one side of the current cross the dates 
1887-1966 are inscribed denoting the 
lady's life-span, and on the other side the 
: letters S L H_ standing for Sybil L 
Devonport Leat Wendy Emyin Hutchinson. 


Shortly after the cross you will reach the sluice gate which takes the overspill from the leat 
after heavy rain, then a little weir beside the South West Water hut which is used to 
measure the flow of water in the leat. About 15-20 minutes past the weir, you will see 
another wide clapper bridge, Older Bridge, which takes the old Walkhampton to Whiteworks 
track over the leat. This is now another well used cycle track that goes down to Norsworthy 
Bridge and Burrator Reservoir. 


If you turn right here and go up the track to the road, it is about 15 minutes mostly uphill 
back to your car. However, if you still have plenty of time and energy, feel free to cross 
Older Bridge and carry on along the left hand bank of the leat down towards Crazywell 
Pool, Raddick Hill and Burrator Reservoir. Just watch how far you've gone from Older 
Bridge and allow enough time and energy to get back to it, remembering you still have to 
do the climb up to your car. 


(For more information about the leat, see issue 157 page 51). 


In the next issue Wendy will be describing a walk in the Holne Moor area. 


FANTASTIC, 
PEACEFUL 


LOCATION WITH © 


GREAT VIEWS 


‘COTTAGES, 
CAMPING, HOLIDAY | 
HOMES, GLAMPING Pops, 
LANGSTONE LOUNGE BAR 
_ WITH EVENING MEALS y 


A WARM 
WELCOME AWAITS 
YOU FROM THE ‘TEAM’ 
AT LANGSTONE 
MANOR! 
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DOWSING DARTMOOR 


In his 6th article Mike Mason visits Trowelsworthy stone circle 
and follows a ley from Brent Tor to Combestone Tor 


DARTMOOR LEYS 


One lovely sunny day in late June the Pilot and | decided to visit the smallest stone circle 
on Dartmoor, the circle at Trowelsworthy Warren adjacent to the Lee Moor china clay 
works. This circle is 6.8 m wide and consists of a mere 8 stones. There is a long double 
stone row some 130 m in length that leads downhill from it though this is bisected by a 
more recently constructed leat. Stone rows are often found in conjunction with burial cists 
which has led many researchers to doubt if in this case it is indeed a stone circle. Howeve 
there are no kerb stones that are normally found with a burial cist and Aubrey Burl clearl 
identifies it as a true stone circle’. It certainly dowses as a stone circle and the stone ro\ 
has dowsable energy passing down both its legs. 


Nearby is another stone row, a single one (77 m long) though Burl maintains that it wa: 
originally a double row, heading downhill from what appears to be the remains of a buria 
cist with a large initial (blocking) stone at the head of the row. This conjunction of a buria 
cist with an associated stone row together with a blocking stone is characteristic of suc 
structures on Dartmoor. Dowsing the cist initially indicated a spiral of energy, ofte 
synonymous with a blind spring, centred on the middle of the cist and with an energy line 
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passing down the stone row. On further investigation | found that there was no dowsing 
reaction over the top of the 'blocking' stone and that the energy down the stone row seemed 
to emanate from the stone row side of that stone. Standing on either side of the stone 
facing the cist | picked up two lines of energy. From the right hand side an anticlockwise 
spiral led to the centre of the cist and on the left hand side a clockwise spiral led to the 
same point. In other words two counter rotating bands of energy but arguably leading 
outward and not necessarily inward. This accords with dowser and artist John Christian's 
findings at Round Pound and at the cist grave at the head of the triple stone row on Cosdon 
Hill. He suggested that the blocking stone was misnamed as it actually functions as a 
collecting stone directing energy from the cist along the stone rows. 


This could be the two dimensional representation of a three dimensional (or even 
multi-dimensional) form. In three dimensions it could be considered as one spiral 
descending and one spiral ascending. This could be conceptualized as a portal for a dead 
person's spirit leaving its earthbound state and rising into the spiritual domain. Considered 
alternatively, with the energy flow reversed, it could be a place of birth or even of conception 
when the spirit descends into the earthbound or human realm. 


The landscape in this area of Lee Moor is scarred by massive clay works cutting great 
gouges into the land. This has a certain fascination but is quite distinct from the natural 
beauty of the moor elsewhere. The geology of Dartmoor is worth considering briefly as it 
is relevant to the siting of stone circles. Visitors to Dartmoor often erroneously think that 
the tors are the remains of extinct volcanos but it is only at Brent Tor where that is true. 
The original rock surface of Dartmoor was sedimentary being formed under the mostly 
shallow seas of the Carboniferous and Devonian eras some 400 to 290 million years ago. 
At the end of this period a mass of magma rose gradually from depth in a domed shape 
or batholith but without breaking the surface. This became granite when it cooled with the 
rate of cooling dictating the size of crystals found within it. Fast cooling, where the magma 
was close to the surface or in contact with other rocks, results in fine crystals whereas 
slow cooling results in large crystals (typically feldspars). 


The effect of land movements further complicates the issue. Crumpling of the land formed 
a mountain chain the remains of which are now seen as a spine of higher land stretching 
from the north of Dartmoor to the Iles of Scilly. This land movement resulted in the folding 
of the land creating sheer planes and fault lines, the most notable on Dartmoor being the 
Sticklepath fault. More minor faults were created too and also vertical and horizontal jointing 
of the granite. More recently, half a million years ago to the present, successive ice ages 
and other climate changes resulted in the weathering away of the overlying sedimentary 
rock revealing the granite beneath. Eventually this too weathered resulting in the present 
Dartmoor landscapes. Decomposing granite produces growan, false clay and gravel mix, 
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and where kaolin is present in the granite it produces true clay as at Lee Moor. Both result 
in poor drainage creating the peat and boggy areas on Dartmoor. Weathering of the 
exposed jointed granite creates the tors, blocks of stone and clitter of the moor. 


It has been found that all stone circles throughout the country lie within a couple of miles 
of a fault line. Some of the stone circles on Dartmoor are close to the Sticklepath fault. 
Others are not but they are adjacent to other faulting, sometimes at depth, or at major 
fissures (dykes). Telluric energy or earth energy flows through fault lines and fissures and 
this is what dowsers and other sensitives are able to detect. The crossing points of such 
currents together with water lines are instrumental in the location of stone circles and other 
megalithic structures. Similar faults and fissures are found throughout the world and the 
energy there is recognized by indigenous peoples and marked by stone circles and other 
structures 


On another day feeling tired but with my mind washed clean after a day spent walking on 
Dartmoor | revisited Brent Tor. On a previous visit (issue 157) | had found a ley there and 
the intention of this visit was to undertake further exploration. The church of St Michael de 
Rupe, or St Michael of the Rock, was built on the top of Brent Tor in 1130. Hamish Miller 
and Paul Broadhurst’ found that the sinuous earth energy lines they named the Michael 
and Mary lines meet at Brent Tor though not at the church. The Michael line does indeed 
pass through the church and then heads downhill towards Lydford. The Mary line curves 
round below the church from a northern direction to meet it on the land below the eastern 
side of the church and then heads off toward Mary Tavy where Miller found that it passed 
through the church there (see map). The Michael line is depicted in red, the Mary line in 
green, with the ley being the straight mauve line extending from Brent Tor. 


The tor at Brent Tor is in fact the remains of the only volcano found on Dartmoor and th 
rock there is not granite but a volcanic rock called spilite which has a very fine grain 
structure due to the rapid cooling of the magma. Spilite is an altered form of basalt, usually 
grey/green in colour although here grey and purple in places. It was from this rock to the 
west of the church that | found a ley. Earth and water energy lines are natural lines of 
energy and are sinuous in form whereas leys are straight lines created in some way and 
associated with sight lines. 


The sight line of this ley, the one | had found on a previous visit to Brent Tor, led to Little 
Mis Tor which was distinctly visible on this clear evening near the periphery of the moor 
with the line of sight first passing through the church at Mary Tavy. Further dowsing on the 
slope below this rock revealed a total of seven leys, all seemingly originating from the 
same point on the rock above. Returning to this point | found clear lines of sight to an arc 
of tors visible on the edge of the moor. 
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The line of sight seems to be a vital factor as | could find no other leys when | dowsed 
further round the slope and where the church itself blocked the view from this initiating 
point. | decided to follow the path of the ley to Little Mis Tor and beyond having realised 
that extending a line drawn on a map between those points passed through several 
significant locations. | had already explored some of this ley (issue 157) and further 
exploration took place over several visits and is still continuing, being a fascinating and 
focused way to explore the moor. My experience of doing so is the finding of other 
significant places not apparent on the map. 


Also of note was a visit to the church. | always like to read the text of the opened bible 
when visiting a church to see if there is anything relevant to me or my situation. A form of 
divination one might say. On this occasion the opened page revealed a passage from the 
gospel according to Mark. It read: ‘See | am sending my church a messenger ahead of 
you who will prepare your way. The voice of one crying out in the wilderness. Prepare the 
way of the lord. Make his paths straight.’ How appropriate was that! In saying that | am 
well aware that the misreading and misinterpretation of texts by fundamentalists of all 
denominations in order to justify their actions and beliefs and the unholy mess that has 
caused in the world. Nevertheless... a lovely moment of synchronicity. 


This relates to a recent Society of Ley Hunters’ moot | attended in Princetown. Of particular 
relevance was a fascinating talk on Mythogeography by Phil Smith* who related some 
experiences in East Devon as an example to illustrate the idea. A synthesis of ancient 
myth and folklore, spirit of place and how that has manifested in some extraordinary 

ey : occurrences and physical objects, both ancient 
and modern, at the same place but related to the 
original mythology. Sometimes it needs a 
sideways look to see the connections. A 
3 sideways look would connect the above St Mark 
text, leys and Brent Tor with a spirit of place. A 
number of my acquaintances have claimed to 
‘see’ lines radiating from Brent Tor (and 
& elsewhere too) in much the same way that Alfred 
Watkins described. 


The path of the ley is totally unconnected to the 
nearby famous long distance St Michael line 
(ley) which passes someway to the north of 
: : 4 Brent Tor and which runs in a straight line (or 
Stepping stones across West Dart River nearly so) across country from Cornwall to 
Mike Mason \iorfolk in the direction of the Beltane sunrise. 
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The Brent Tor/Little Mis Tor ley | followed 
passes through the places listed below to 
Combestone Tor: 


1 Brent Tor. 

2 Mary Tavy church. 

3 Little Mis Tor, crossing the Walkham river 
en-route. 

4 Fices Well, the ley skirts just outside the wall 
surrounding the well. 

5 Clapper bridge over Blackbrook River some 
20m downhill from the well. 

6 Stepping stones and Scots pines by bridge 
over West Dart River adjacent to the Dartmoor 
Training Centre; Scots pines were often 
considered being signifiers of leys by the early 
ley hunters. 

7 Sherberton stone circle near Hexworthy, 
described in issue 157. 

8 Hexworthy cross, a modern stone cross 
adjacent to The Forest Inn at Hexworthy. This 
was erected to celebrate Queen Victoria's 
Diamond Jubilee in 1897 but possibly replaced 
an older marker. 

9 Combestone Tor, passing through a 
seemingly significant stone on outcropping rock 
to the east of the tor and a leaning rock in a cleft 
at the top of the tor. This was the limit of my 
current exploration but the ley seems to 
continue. 


On the section Brent Tor to Little Mis Tor (where 
| had previously found another ley coming from 
Beardown Man and Round Pound) one or the 
other of the tors are always visible and often 
both (assuming good visibility of course!) with 
the two being very distinctive and easy to 
recognize. 
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It could be that visibility between two high points was only initially necessary when creating 
a ley. The subsequent sections leading eventually to Combestone Tor are more problematic 
with the distant Combestone Tor initially difficult to identify amongst a number of other tors 
Looking back Little Mis Tor is quickly lost from view only to reappear at various points later 
One can only speculate about what might have been visible in times past with varied tre 
cover. 


However, dowsing at those points listed (and also at random intermediate points such a: 
when the ley crosses a road) clearly indicates the presence of the ley suggesting that 
could be followed rather like following a compass bearing or the path of a radio location 
beacon. | think | can hear a ley as a high pitched sound and this was borne out at the 
different locations. This is assuming that a ley (or this ley anyway) was intended as ¢ 
straight line route; this is a matter of conjecture as indeed are all other possible explanations 
for the existence of a ley. 


There could be a variety of reasons, and perhaps different leys have different functions 
There is no consensus on this. Suggestions range from the rational, a route connecting 
high points and adjacent settlements, to different ideas on an increasingly bizarre spectrur 
including lines of communication, the path of sunrise or sunset at significant calend 
(midsummer for example) or astronomic events, spirit pathways, lines of power or intentio: 
used for magical purposes and flight paths for UFOs. 


The only things | am certain of are that | can dowse a ley and that walking one is a ven 
enjoyable way of interacting with the land leading to some unexpected discoveries an 
occasional moments of beauty and revelation as well as aching muscles. A form o 
pilgrimage then, which is another suggested reason for a ley and one | rather like. 


For those who might be interested in knowing more about dowsing, there are two loca 
dowsing groups which hold regular talks and field trips. Details can be found on thei 
websites: www.devondowsers.org.uk and www.tamar-dowsers.co.uk 


Illustrations by Jean Hands 
References: 


1 Burl, Aubrey; A Guide to the Stone Circles of Britain, Ireland and Brittany; Yale University Press. 
2 Miller, Hamish and Broadhurst, Paul; The Sun and the Serpent, Pendragon Press. 
3 Society of Leyhunters website: www.leyhunters.co.uk 


4 Oak, Cecil (Smith, Phil); Anywhere, a Mythogeography of South Devon; Triarchy Press. 
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Cox & Laflin are 
an award winning 
butchers located at 

Ullacombe Farm. 

We source all our meat 
from local farmers on 
Dartmoor which is why 
it tastes so good. 
We know that our 
customers want to 
know where their 
meat comes from 
that’s why we have 
a close relationship 
with our farmers 
bringing you the best 
in local produce. 


Sou Wex En land 
aes Ullacombe farm, Haytor Road, 


Bovey Tracey TQ13 9LL 
Tel: 01364 661100 Mobile: 07908753443 


coxandlaflinbutchers@gmail.com 
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THE GREAT WAR: 
NORTH DARTMOOR 
CONNECTIONS 


By Chris Walpole 


| SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 1917 


I'm not sure this cavalier attitude to 'health 
and safety’ from our public officials would 
7 go down very well today: "The Mayor 
7» presided at the monthly meeting of 
¥ Okehampton Town Council. Belstone 
s Parish Meeting drew the attention of the 
Council to the dangerous condition of the 
footbridge at Fatherford. The bridge was 
erected and kept in repair by the 
Okehampton Council. In the course of 
H discussion as to responsibility in the 
matter, Mr Hunt, who said the bridge was 
very much used by visitors and others 


The current Fatherford footbridge (‘Charlotte's Bridge’) . ; 
under construction in February 2011 attending church and _ coming to 


Okehampton, asked what would happen 
if, on some dark night, someone fell into the river in consequence of the dilapidated state 
of the bridge? 

The Mayor: Ask the Coroner (laughter). 
Mr Rowe: They would get a cheap bath, anyhow.’ 


Three Dartmoor deaths were extensively reported in October. The Reverend Henry Godfrey 
Le Neveu, Vicar of Tavistock since 1895, was knocked down by a bicycle while visiting 
relations in Surbiton. He hit his head on the kerb and died. The inquest heard that 'he had 
come for a fortnight's visit, for rest and quiet, after a hard time in his parish.' Witnesses 
said he was in the middle of the road when the cyclist came down the hill ‘at about five 
miles an hour, and that as he approached the clergyman a dog ran into the roadway. He 
| was trying to avoid the man and the dog when he collided with the clergyman, who had 
made a sudden dash for the footpath.' 
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‘William Aggett, who died at his residence at 
Chagford, aged 83, was widely known throughout 
the West of England. As a native of Chagford, and 
a life-long resident, a member of the church choir, 
and a noted campanologist, he was_ highly 
respected. For the past half a century he has been 
actively engaged in church bell hanging chiefly in 
Devon and Cornwall. Today there are numerous 
peals throughout the West of England which bears 
testimony to the skill and ability of the deceased. 
Perhaps his last work [in 1914], the re-casting and Fe ear a ae aged 
re-hanging of the peal of eight in his native parish, 

ranks amongst his finest work, for it is considered now one of the finest peals in the country.’ 
In 2016 the bells of St Michael's were taken down for refurbishment for the first time since 
Mr Aggett's work, and then re-hung in January this year. 


Also from Chagford came news that William Snell Morrish, 'the 
famous Dartmoor landscape painter’, had died aged 73. 'His 
ardent love for Dartmoor caused him to return early in life to 
his Moorland home, and in artistic circles he is regarded as the 
great pioneer of the moorland landscape painters. The moor, 
in its minutest details, has been most faithfully depicted by him, 
and his wide knowledge of the district has resulted in the 
¢ discovery of the most lovely and enchanting secrets. His 
Moorland scenes became so well known and admired that he 
was specially commissioned to execute several paintings for 
the Queen of Spain. His best known pictures, "The Turf 
| Cutters" and "A Dartmoor Scene At Gidleigh Park" were hung 
~ at the Royal Academy.’ 


The gravestone of William Snell 
Morrish (1844-1917), Chagford ; ee ' : it 
churchyard Following his visit to Princetown, the Bishop of Exeter joined 


the Conscientious Objector debate. In a letter to The Times 
headed 'A Hotbed of Malcontents' he wrote: 'If the Government desire a revolution after 
the war they could hardly have proceeded in a more efficient manner. Eleven hundred 
men who have a grievance, fancied or real, against society are assembled from all parts 
of England, and there have ample time and opportunity to organize resistance, armed or 
passive, against the existing order of affairs ... | would suggest that the places to which 
they should be sent should be in that portion of England which is frequently visited by the 
enemy aeroplane ... The dropping of a bomb near the 'Conchys' would perhaps bring 
about a sudden conversion.’ 
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These days there are conflicting views on the best way to ensure the future of the 
threatened Dartmoor pony. One hundred years ago 'the annual sale of Dartmoor ponies 
was held at Okehampton, when about 200 ponies, cobs and colts were put up to auction. 
The animals, mostly in their wild moorland state, were brought straight from their native 
haunt, and rugged, sturdy little animals they were, with flowing mane and determined look. 
They were, many of them, driven in bunches; others led, or, more correct would it be to 
say that in some cases they led their "leaders", and a pretty dance it was at that. Others 
still refused stubbornly to submit to any form of control, and it was not unusual to see two 
or three hefty men hauling stoutly at a head-rope, and others pushing behind, in their 
attempt to get their charges to the auction ring. Buyers came from all parts and the 
competition was always keen. Ponies made from £10 to £25, cobs fetched up to £37 and 
cart colts up to £38.' 


Vendors included Rev Sabine Baring-Gould from Lew Trenchard. Compare these prices 
(£25 in 1917 is around £1700 today) with more recent Chagford Pony Sales’: 2016 — 94 
ponies sold out of 118 entered, average price £59.68, but some Dartmoor Colts did not 
reach their £10 minimum; 2013 — 51 sold out of 158, average £18; 1997 — almost 50% 
failed to find a buyer, average £10; 1965 — 344 sold out of 351, average £19.75 (around 
£350 today). 


H Finally, a tragedy from north of Plymouth that would have 
shocked all Dartmoor folk. On Monday 24th September 'at 
about 3.45pm, a train containing Colonials [soldiers from 
New Zealand] had arrived at the little station of Bere 
Ferrers. The men appeared, on reaching the station, to 
have been under the impression that refreshments were to 
be obtained there. Several of them left their carriages and 
got on to the down line. At that moment the express from 
Waterloo came round the bend at a speed of about forty 


New Zealand flag and miles an hour, and dashed into the men, nine of whom were 
commemorative plaque, St Andrew's : 7 : 
Church, Bere Ferrers killed and a number of them injured. A terrible scene 


followed the accident. Two of the men had their heads 
severed from the body, and a third had his body literally cut in half. Heads and legs were 
scattered about in all directions. The express, after the disaster, went on some distance 
before pulling up, leaving the trail of dead behind. 


Unless stated otherwise, quotes are from Western Times. 
1 Dartmoor Society Debate 2013 and www.rendells.co.uk 


(All photos by Chris Walpole) 
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DARTMOOR FOLK FESTIVAL 


It was 40 years ago that the Dartmoor Folk Festival was founded by the late Bob Cann, 
who lived in the parish of South Zeal. He had the dream of a folk event on his doorstep 
that would help to revive and preserve the music, song and dance traditions of Dartmoor. 


This year's festival was another great success and it 
included a packed programme of events and 
activities suitable for all ages, including a hugely jm 
successful children's festival which ran alongside the 
main event. To celebrate the 40th anniversary of the J 
festival, there was an historical display marking the ¥ 
history of this annual event. A ruby-red ceilidh saw P 
hundreds of people dressed in red including the Four members of Ramsley 

Dartmoor Pixie Band which played on the occasion. MlN9's from South Zeal — 


The festival was one of the most well-attended 
with some of the concerts seeing sell-out 
|. audiences, and the weather was rain-free so 
all the outdoor activities went ahead as 
planned. The campsite had more than 200 
pitches, the craft tent was busy throughout and 
the caterers were also kept very busy. The 
festival exceeded all expectations. The dates 


Cogs and Wheels dancers for next year's festival have already been 
from South Zeal Alan Quick 


Firestone dancers from Exeter Alan Quick 
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IS THERE MONEY IN THEM 
THAR DARTMOOR HILLS? 


Paul Rendell looks at storing money on the moor 
and discovers it's best not to steal from Dartmoor's bank 


The famous Dartmoor writer William Crossing wrote in the Western Antiquary in Novembe! 
1882 that a Mr Windeat from Fox Tor Farm used to hide one pound notes in the rocky 
crevices of Cumston Tor (now know as Combestone Tor) near Hexworthy. Crossing wrote 
"This bank, we may be sure, was a limited one — limited as to capital, and as to depositors 
as well, but no one could for a moment hint it was shaky. | cannot promise that the deposits 
have not been withdrawn.' Was this one of the oldest banks on Dartmoor? 


A number of time capsules buried to mark the year 2000, such as the one in the green at 
Widecombe, hold money for future generations. Money is sometimes placed in stone walls 
and buildings — about 12 years ago a two penny coin was cemented into the stone wall at 
Hemsworthy Gate. Childe's Tomb, on the edge of Fox Tor Mire, has had money placed in 
it periodically since at least the late 1800s. It seems that whenever the tomb needs 
repairing, money is deposited in it. 


Many years ago a parson from 
Widecombe opened up a number 
of kistvaens and removed their 
contents. On entering his home 
| after one such outing there was 
a loud explosion and part of a wall 
fell on him crushing him to death. 
Perhaps ‘unauthorised 
withdrawals' are not such a good 
idea! 


Chaw Gully, a miners’ gully below 
: the Warren House Inn, was 
Childe’s Tomb Steve Mason greatly feared by the tinners. It 

was said that there was gold 
down the mine shaft, maybe only a small amount but enough to spend the rest of one's 
life not having to work. The problem was that the shaft was guarded by ravens that would 
not let anyone take the gold. On numerous occasions intrepid miners had been lowered 
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down into the dark, dank shaft. As soon as they started their descent an old raven would 
croak and caw a warning from its lookout summoning other ravens in the area. With their 
bills, the birds then cut through the rope, sending the miners plunging to their deaths. 


Another place where money 
was thought to be found is the 
Money Pit, near Yar Tor. | 
Years ago a farmer from | — 
Poundsgate had a dream in 
which he saw a kistvaen that 
was full of money. The next 
morning we went looking for 
the tomb and as he got closer 
to the kistvaen between Yar | 
and Corndon Tors, his heart - 
pounded faster and faster. 


He found the stone chest and § 
using a crow bar broke it 
open, removing the capstone. 
It was very dark inside and he 
couldn't see anything but he put his hand in and found a square object. On bringing it out 
into the daylight it proved to be a small tin can but inside it was empty! 


Combestone Tor Steve Mason 


From that day on the farmer's personality changed. He was no longer a pleasant man 
instead becoming bitter, mean and rude to his friends, who in turn started to shun him. 
Very soon the farmer had no friends and within months he died. People in the village 
blamed it on him being greedy and breaking into the Money Pit. 


So be warned, there is no money in them thar Dartmoor hills! 


= Chapel Lane, 

Horrabridge, 
Yelverton. 

PL20 7SP 


Wildwood 
ARTS 


DARTMOOR INSPIRED ART 
Gallery. Workshops. Classes. 
www. wildwoodartsdartmoor.co.uk 


info@wildwoodartsdartmoor.co.uk 
01822 258529 mob: 0771 838 6580 ee 
EXPLORE. IMAGINE. LEARN. CREATE 
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CECIL TORR OF LUSTLEIGH 
By Paul Rendell 


Cecil Torr was born in Surrey on 11th October 1857 to John Smale Torr and Augusta 
Elizabeth King, and spent much of his early life in and around London. He was educated 
by a private tutor before attending Harrow and later Trinity College in Cambridge, leaving 
with an ‘undistinguished degree’. In 1882, aged 25, he was called to the Bar and practised 
as a barrister for about six years but he became disenchanted, wanting instead to wander 
and explore the world. His father, a solicitor, developed Cecil's interest in travel and 
language during his childhood taking him to Paris for a holiday in 1867 when he was only 
10 years-old. Also, John would often take his son to see his grandfather in Devon, who 
told Cecil about the way of life and the old customs of the area. Cecil made a diary of this 
travels and became a refined scholar of ancient history writing a number of books. 


His grandfather died in November 1914 and left a 
small estate with a house, Yonder Wreyland in 
Lustleigh, to Cecil who subsequently took up | 
residency there. Cecil's great-great-grandfather 
Nelson Beveridge Gribble was previously Lord of 
the Manor and also lived in Yonder Wreyland, 
which was renamed in the 1980s and is now | 
known as Wreyland Manor. 


Cecil became involved in the affairs of Lustleigh 
and particularly interested in the ancient custom 
of May Day. The village had celebrated the 
tradition for many years but the practice had 
lapsed and Cecil was involved in reviving the 


festival in 1905. Small Talk at 


The May Day celebrations have since been held Wreyland 
annually on the first Saturday of May and are the 
biggest event of the year for the village with a carnival procession, maypole dancing and 
crowning of the May Queen. Initially the crowning was held on a hillside above Wreyland. 
A granite boulder where the ceremony took place is inscribed with the names of all the 
May Queens up to the beginning of the Second World War when the event was suspended. 
It was started again in 1954 and continues to the present day. 
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Cecil is well known for his book Small Talk at Wreyland which was originally intended only 
for friends and family, but many of them said it should be read by a wider audience. He 
started writing the book during Christmas 1916 and, due to its favourable reception on 
publication, he decided to write a second and then a third volume. Later on, all three were 
reprinted in one volume. The book comprises a number of different components, namely, 
the diaries and letters of his father and grandfather, the diaries of his own travels aboard 
and his recollections of life in Devon. 


Cecil didn't get married and so had no children. He passed away on 17th Dec 1928 at 
Yonder Wreyland — sadly just two years later the house suffered a major fire and had to 
be rebuilt. 


References: 
The Book of Lustleigh by Joe Crowdy; published by Halsgrove, 2001. 
Small Talk at Wreyland by Cecil Torr; published by Oxford University Press, 1979. 


WHAT THE POSTMAN SAW 


Occasional series looking at what the postman saw on the back of postcards 


This card from the Alan and Mary Goodall Collection reads: 


‘Please ask Nannie to post me my golf knickerbockers & stockings — love from 
Daddy. RA. Practice Camp, Okehampton, Devon. 19/6/33.’ _ 


COPYRIGHT GUN PRACTICE, OKEHAMPTON. LILYWHITE LTD. 
OK. 46 SOWERBY BRIDGE 
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DEVON PUBS 


A PICTORIAL RETROSPECTIVE 


ANDREW SWIFT & 
KIRSTEN ELLIOTT 


DEVON PUBS 


A short history of 100s 
of pubs in Devon 
including many on 
Dartmoor 


374 pages 
£15 including postage 


Get your copy by sending a 
cheque to ‘Paul Rendell’ at 
The Coach House, 
Tramlines, Okehampton, 
Devon. EX20 1EH 


THREE HARES GALLERY 


20 The Square, Chagford, TQ13 8AB. 


THIS IS THE GALLERY & STUDIO OF WILDLIFE 
and LANDSCAPE ARTIST Eleanor Ludgate 


J 


“A beautiful Gallery in a perfect setting” 


www.devonsnatureinart.com 
Tel: 01647 433287 Open most days 


DARTMOOR PRISON 
MUSEUM 


TM 


Unlock the fascinating history of one of 
England's most famous prisons from Prisoner of 
War Depot to the present day. 


Purchase items made by prisoners in Dartmoor. 


Located in the old Prison dairy. 
close to the main entrance. 
Planning your visit? from Easter to September 
Opening Hours are 9:30 to 16:30. 
For winter opening times please call 
or visit the Website. 
Last admissions 30 minutes before closing time. 
HMP DARTMOOR 
Princetown, Devon PL20 6RR AY 
Tel: 01822 322130 HM PRISON 
www.dartmoor-prison.co.uk SERVICE 
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NATURE NOTES 


A round-up of what is happening in the natural world on the moor 
If you see any unusual wildlife please let us know 


On the 14th June at least six nightjars were heard and seen on Trendlebere Down as well 
as two glow worms which are very rare insects on the moor. 


The Editor saw a grass snake on the slopes of Higher Tor above Taw Marsh on 2nd July. 


The curlew, a wading bird of the summer uplands, is possibly down to its last known 
breeding pair on Dartmoor, although it is likely there is another nesting pair nearby. 


DNPA Ecologists recently found an incredible rise in Deptford pink numbers. The Deptford 
pink is a delicate flower which has rapidly declined over the last 60 years and now largely 
resides around the Buckfastleigh area. Since undertaking habitat management, one 
particular site has seen a rise from 125 plants to 175 plants within a year, with only 53 
having been recorded in 2015. It's exciting to see this beautiful flower flourish! 


ANIMAL MAGIC 


Hey ewe, get off my head! — Malcolm Snelgrove 


Dy 


DARTMOOR _ 
2018 POSTCARD 
CALENDAR 


The calendar cost £5.50 each 
including postage or two for £10.00 


Available from 
www.dartmoornews.co.uk 


Please make cheques payable to 
‘Paul Rendell’ and send to: 


Dartmoor News, The Coach House, Tramlines, 
Okehampton, Devonshire EX20 1EH 


BADGERS HOLT LICENSED TEA ROOMS 


Dartmeet, Princetown, Devon, PL20 6SG DARIN 
www.badgersholtdartmoor.co.uk Tel: 01364 631213 


THE MOST FAMOUS TEAROOMS ON THE MOOR 

“SEs Badgers Holt Licensed Tearoom, a 
former fishing lodge, provides an idyllic 
Dartmoor riverside setting with a 
beautiful tearoom garden to enjoy a 
light lunch or refreshing drink by the 
River Dart. 


~ = We are renowned for our Traditional 

m Cream Teas, including the Badgers Holt 
— Scone Cake Wedges (to the same secret 
recipe for over 50 years). 


Our scones and breads are baked onsite 
and we use local quality suppliers for all 
our produce (our meat is all reared on 
the moor, crabmeat is hand-picked Brixham crab and we only use 
free range eggs). 


Families, dogs, muddy boots and anyone out enjoying beautiful 
Dartmoor all welcome. 


Dartmoor News 


EEE 


TO 
ADVERTISE IN 
DARTMOOR NEWS 
PHONE 
01392 201227 
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Licensed Tharoow/ Restaurant | 
and Bed & Breakfast 


Traditional Sunday Lunch 


Two courses with a choice of two meats 
and Desserts £12,20 per person. 
BOOKING IS ADVISABLE 
Closed on Monday & Tuesday 


Also available breakfast, morning coffee, 
snacks, weekday lunches from £7 and 
traditional afternoon and cream teas. 


Subjects include: 
The secret nature of Dartmoor 


Dartmoor pubs 
Princetown and its prison 
Dartmoor crosses 


ILLUSTRATED TALKS ABOUT DARTMOOR ] 


War Horse — the story behind the Dartmoor locations 


For further information contact Paul Rendell on 01837 54727 or email 
www.paulrendelldartmoor.co.uk or www.paul.dartmoor@virgin.net 
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SEPTEMBER 


6th (Wed) The Royal Clarence Fire and St 
Martin's Island — talk by Dr Todd Gray. 
Widecombe History Group. 


7th (Thu) Barn Owl Habitat — guided walk 
around the 26 acre Lennon Legacy Project 
beside the River Ashburn learning how its barn 
owl habitat benefits other wildlife, includes cream 
tea, suggested donation £10. The Barn Owl Trust. 


7th (Thu) The Lime Kilns of South Devon — 
talk by local historian John Risdon looking at the 
vital and diverse lime trade and its impact across 
society, 7.00pm, £5. Devon Rural Archive. 


9th (Sat) The Botany and Ecology of 
Dartmoor's Upland Heaths — talk by ecologist 
Sue Goodfellow at Princetown Visitor Centre, 
plus walk on heather moorland near Bennett's 
Cross, 10.30am to 3.00pm, booking essential. 
Dartmoor Preservation Association. 


9th (Sat) South Brent Woodfair — free, family 
friendly day in South Brent village hall celebrating 
local trees and woodlands. Devon Rural Skills 
Trust. 


10th (Sun) Walking Ten Tors — guided walk with 
Derek Collins visiting ten tors near Princetown. 
Starting from Princetown main car park at 
10.00am, 
Preservation Association. 


6 miles, 5 hours. Dartmoor 
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DARTMOOR DIARY 


If you are planning an event on Dartmoor in the coming months, please 
send the details to Dartmoor News for free inclusion in the Dartmoor Diary. 


12th (Tue) Devon's WW1 Conscientious 
Objectors — talk by Simon Dell. Tavistock Local 
History Society. 


17th (Sun) PCWW 1917 Boundary Stones — 
free exhibition at Burrator Discovery Centre 
marking the centenary of the stones erection, 
10.00am to 4.00pm. SWLT. 


17th (Sun) Family Wildlife Watch — monthly 
walk, this time including finding some of the 
PCWW boundary stones, 10.30 to 12.30am, 
Burrator Discovery Centre. SWLT. 


19th (Tue) The Royal Clarence Fire and St 
Martin's Island — talk by Dr Todd Gray. 
Yelverton Local History Society. 


20th (Wed) Conscientious Objectors — talk by 
Simon Dell. Lustleigh Society. 


20th (Wed) History and Historical Fiction — 
conversation between Dr lan Mortimer and 
Michael Jecks based on their experiences of 
writing historical fiction, examining the question 
how can we tell the truth about the past? 
Moretonhampstead History Society. 


25th (Mon) Grenofen Bridge — guided walk with 
Keith Ryan along the River Walklham visiting 
mining and quarry ruins, 10.00am from car park 
(SX 4898 7093), 3 miles, 2 hours. Dartmoor 
Preservation Association. 


Dartmoor News 


25th (Mon) Crossing the Imperial Colour Bar 
— talk by Ghee Bowman looking at Muslim Indian 
soldiers in Devon during WW2, 7.00pm, £5. 
Devon Rural Archive. 


26th (Tue) Dartmoor's Ancient Tracks and 
their Stories — talk by Michael Bernie. Bovey 
Tracey Heritage Trust. 


30th (Sat) Hedge Steeping (Laying) — course 
by Devon Rural Skills Trust at Druidstone, 
Ashburton. 


OCTOBER 


1st (Sun) Abbots Way Walk — challenging, 
23mile (37km) self guided walk for teams of 3-8 
persons from Buckfast Abbey across southern 
Dartmoor to Tavistock. Entry £8 per person. 
Bookings essential before 15th Sep on 
challissps@tiscali.co.uk 


1st (Sun) Secrets of Belstone Cleave — 2 hour 
guided walk with Chris Walpole exploring the 
valley's mining and military history starting 
outside village hall at 1.30pm. Donations invited 
for hall funds. 


4th (Wed) Ford Park Cemetery — talk by 
Stephanie Ackland. Princetown History Club. 


4th (Wed) Putting the Devon Manor House on 
the Map — talk by Abi Gray. Widecombe History 
Group. 


17th (Tue) Morewellham — Tavistock's Port — 
talk by Rick Stewart. Tavistock Local History 
Society. 
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17th (Tue) George Magrath: Nelson's 
Forgotten Surgeon — talk by Barbie Thompson. 
Yelverton Local History Society. 


18th (Wed) A Look at Our Local Weather — talk 
by Will Hand. Lustleigh Society. 


21st (Sat) Are We Using Dartmoor's Stone 
Resources Wisely? — The Dartmoor Society's 
annual debate at Meldon village hall, 10.00am to 
5.00pm, non-members £20, booking required by 
12th Oct. 


21st (Sat ) Hedge Steeping Competition — run 
by Devon Rural Skills Trust at East Fingle Farm, 
Drewsteignton, contact Don Gaskins on 
dongaskins@talktalk.net or 01752 336049. 


22nd (Sun) Andrews Corner — NGS garden 
open day, 2.00 to 5.00pm, Belstone, EX20 1RD. 
Contact edwinarobinhill@outlook.com — or 
www.andrewscorner.garden. 


24th (Tue) Lost Devon — talk by Felicity Goodall. 
Bovey Tracey Heritage Trust. 


25th (Wed) Toll Houses of Devon - talk by Tim 
Jenkinson. Ugborough History Group. 


26th (Thu) Reputation and Slander in 
Elizabethan England — talk by Dr Todd Gray. 
Chagford Local History Society. 


27th (Fri) Dartmoor's Birds — joint DPA/DCG 
talk looking at conservation issues, practices and 
ways forward. Princetown Visitor Centre, 6.00pm 
to 8.00pm. Dartmoor Preservation Association. 


Dartmoor News Number 158 — September/October 2017 


NOVEMBER 10th (Fri) Sabine Baring-Gould and his Search 
for Folk Songs on Dartmoor — The Dartmoor 
1st (Wed) The Secret World of the Dartmoor _ Society's research lecture by Martin Graebe at 
Undergrowth -— talk by John Walters. the Dolphin Hotel, Bovey Tracey, 7.00pm, non- 
Widecombe History Group. members £12, book before 6th Nov. 


The Barn Owl Trust -—- Waterleat, Ashburton, 01364 653026, 
www.barnowltrust.org.uk 


Bovey Tracey Heritage Trust — Phoenix Hall, St John's Lane, 7.30pm, £4 
non-members, Mike Lang 01626 821631, www.devonmuseums.net/bovey 


Chagford Local History Society — Endecott House, 7.30pm, £2 non-members, 
www.chagfordlocalhistorysociety.org 


Chudleigh History Group — The Woodway Room, Town Hall, 7.30pm, Fran or 
Alan Brunton 01626 852714, www.chudleighhistorygroup.com 


Dartmoor Preservation Association - 01822 890646, 
www.dartmoorpreservation.com 


The Dartmoor Society — www.dartmoorsociety.com/event 


Devon Rural Archive — Shilstone House, nr Modbury, 01548 830832, 
www.devonruralarchive.com 


Devon Rural Skills Trust — Mick Godfrey 01548 821156 after 6.30pm, 
www.drst.org.uk. Courses run from 9.15am to 4.30pm, fees members £25, 
non-members £35. 


Lustleigh Society — Village Hall, 7.30pm, www.lustleigh-society.org.uk 


Moretonhampstead History Society — Union Inn, 7.30pm, £4 non-members, 
01647 441083, www.moretonhampstead.org.uk 


Princetown History Club — Princetown Community Centre, 7.30pm, 01822 
890867, bill.radcliffe2@btopenworld.com 


South West Lakes Trust — Burrator Discovery Centre, 01822 855700 or 
heritage@swlakestrust.org.uk 


Tavistock Local History Society -— Parish Rooms, 7.30pm, 
www.tavistockhistory.btck.co.uk 


Ugborough History Group — Village Hall, 8.00pm, £2 non-members, Merryl 
Docker 01752 893651, www.ugborough.com 


Widecombe History Group — The Church House, Widecombe, 7.30pm, 
www.widecombe-in-the-moor.com/history 


Yelverton Local History Society — Meavy Parish Hall, 7.30pm, £4 non-members, 
01822 853260, www.yelvertonhistory.org.uk 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


www Best Buy 
we kw Very Good 


rer Good 
wv Okay 
wv Not Worth Buying 


TAVISTOCK CANAL WALKS - A GUIDE TO TAVISTOCK CANAL AND ITS 
HISTORY by Simon Dell published by Tavy Press, £5.00, A5, 40 pages 
ww Kk 


This book recounts the history of the Tavistock 
Canal built 200 years ago and was written to 
celebrate the bi-centenary of its opening in 1817. 


John Taylor had been an Engineer at the Wheal 
Friendship mine complex at Mary Tavy which 
needed to transport its copper ore to Plymouth. 
The roads were full of potholes and provided avery § 
slow and unreliable way of moving goods so this 
Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor built a canal from 
Tavistock to the port of Morewellham. 


The book is full of photographs, including some | 
taken inside the canal's tunnel, and describes two 
walks along the towpath whereby readers can 
discover the canal and surrounding area for 
themselves. 


Wwww.sim@ndell:co-uk 
fh FP PE 


BOOK NEWS 
A new book Walks on Dartmoor: Paths and Trackways by Michael Caton will be 
published by Troubador in November. 


Drawing on over 60 years of Dartmoor experience, Michael describes a series of 28 walks 
based on paths and trackways over the moor, some of which are based on those led by him 
for the Dartmoor Preservation Association. Many of the walks have not been described in 


previous guidebooks and are not shown on the OS 1:25,000 map. The walks vary in length 
from 2 to 7% miles (3 to 12km) and are for those who wish to venture well into the open moor 
‘without having to.negotiate the rough Dartmoor terrain. Photographs illustrate many of the 
features to be seen and a section has been included on the origin and history of the tracks, 
including special comment on the route of the well known Abbot's Way. It will be published 
on 28th November at £13.99. 
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DARTMOOR 
CONCHIES 


_ Dartmoor Prison in one of the most famous penal 
establishments in the country — having opened its gates to the 
French and later American prisoners of war in 1809. — 
From 1850, it housed convicts but in 1917 it emptied itself of 
criminals and until 1919 became the Princetown Work 
Settlement for Conscientious Objectors. = 
These were men who refused to go to war, disparagingly called 
‘Conchies'. They were treated abominably and this book — 
recounts their story which has lain hidden and unmentioned — 
except in hushed tones — for a century. = 


concues. ® : = 


Order your copy from www.dartmoornews.co.uk or 

send a cheque for £5.99 to Paul Rendell, __ 

Coach House, Tramlines, Okehampton, 
Devon. EX20 1EH. ae 


Devon Guild of Craftsmen 


Through guided walks and Artists 


@ 

G ra n ite Days at Yarner Wood, local artists 
have been engaging with the story 
ofthe Granite Tramway which 

e me nts runs from Haytor Quarries 


through Bovey Tracey to Ventiford™ 
8 September - 15 October Canal. For more information see 
Exhibition at Riverside Gallery, graniteelements.blogspot.co.uk 
Devon Guild of Craftsmen and www.crafts.org.uk 


The Devon Guild of Craftsmen, Riverside Mill, Bovey Tracey, Devon TQ13 9AF 
Free Admission - 01626 832223 - www.crafts.org.uk 


a fj 3 
Follow us on ft own art 
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